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Instead of Our Usual 


EDITORIAL 


M R. COMPTON MACKENZIE{is ill. It is no 
empty platitude to say we are all sorry to hear this 
and wish him a speedy recovery. He is a type of worker 
to whom inactivity, for any reason, must be anathema. 
His working and sleeping hours must be, and probably 
are, planned to extract the utmost from each round of 
the clock. So it is pretty certain that he must chafe and 
rebel against an idleness enforced by illness—a rebellion 
that will probably increase as convalescence develops. 


Because of his illness, Mr. Mackenzie cannot fill this 
page, and although I hate the idea of kicking a man 
when he is down, it does seem to present an opportunity 
for me, as an outsider, to say something about him 
without fear of his blue pencil descending upon me. 
When he kicks back a little later, as he is almost sure 
to do, I shall welcome it as a sign that our friend is well 
again. And may it be soon. 


If I could but write in the style of Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie I would probably have opened this with the 
statement that I do not claim to be an authority on my 
subject but that I am merely setting down a few random 
and disconnected thoughts as they occur to me. So I 
would disarm my critics—or hope to. As I cannot write 
like Mr. Mackenzie, I hardly know how to begin. 


Yet, having written that, it seems that I have exactly 
hit off Mr. Mackenzie and the relationship he claims 
to the gramophone. 


For if there is one thing that the founder of THE 
GRAMOPHONE has, I believe, always insisted upon it is 
that he does not pretend to be an authority on music, 
or records, or on the gramophone. Some of us have 
found it very difficult to believe, at any rate, that he is 
not a serious student of music ; but I think he rebuts 
the suggestion. 


How comes it then, first, that he ever had the 
temerity to write on the music of records of the gramo- 
phone, second to exhibit the courage necessary to estab- 


lish THE GRAMOPHONE, thirdly to continue writing 
steadily on the subject in this and other journals for 
some fourteen years, and fourthly to achieve the position 
of being readily accepted (despite any disclaimers) as 
an authority, as a leader whose recommendations a 
large body of record enthusiasts follow—how comes all 
this about ? 


I remember quite distinctly the article in Robin 
Legge’s Saturday music page of the Daily Telegraph— 
—though I cannot date it—signed by Compton 
Mackenzie. It was the outburst of one who had made 
a discovery. Frankly, to one like myself, who had for 
some years been connected with publicising the gramo- 
phone and the music it offered, it was a little amusing. 
No doubt the amusement was shared by others in the 
industry. 


What I—and others in similar positions in other 
companies—had been endeavouring to bring home to 
the public for years, had apparently fallen almost 
completely on stony ground. We had been trying to 
educate the public in the good music and first-rate 
artists by that time becoming identified with the gramo- 
phone. And here, out of the blue, came a popular 
novelist who had discovered the gramophone ! 


As I said, I am afraid a lot of us smiled at the 
“discovery.” I think none of us were concerned at 
all with the particular make he had discovered, but 
with the fact that he had stepped out of his accustomed 
paths to praise gramophonic reproductions and the 
music they represented. 


Little reckoning that it was likely to have any sequel, 
everybody thought it a very handsome and timely 
recognition of a form of home music that was genuinely 
endeavouring to earn the goodwill of music-lovers, 
obviously and utterly sincere in its enthusiasm—and 
with that tacit acknowledgment practically dismissed it. 


Why, indeed, should we do otherwise ? 
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Mr. Mackenzie’s name counted for much, of course, 
in the world of letters. His article appeared in the music 
page of the Daily Telegraph, a page which might have 
some interest for the general reader, but which was 
more largely read by those who lived in the world of 
music. Would these be likely to be impressed by the 
lauding of a form of music the existence of which they 
themselves were barely accepting ? 


It was good propaganda for the gramophone, of 
course, but—well, just a drop in the oceans of publicity 
then beginning to rise to full flood. In a few weeks the 
article was all but forgotten. 


But if Mr. Mackenzie had not impressed the industry 
(I hope he will forgive my temerity) with his initial 
writing upon the gramophone, it soon became clear 
that he had not said his last word, and clear, too, that 
his interest was no passing whim or fancy. 


Remember, at that time he was an established 
favourite among novelists, with the world practically 
at his feet, and every new book flowing from his facile 
pen was being snapped up by the public he had won 
for himself. So it was not as though he sought extra 
work (he had at that time some fourteen books—novels 
and poems—to his credit and was presumably engaged 
on others), and certainly we can acquit him of any 
feeling that there might be some sort of fame awaiting 
him in the gramophone world. 


It seemed that the gramophone had “ got” him. 
Perhaps he realised that its potentialities were so vast 
that he was impelled to go farther. Be that as it may, 
it could only have been a few months later when the 
heads of the industry—Mr. Alfred Clark and Mr. 
Louis Sterling prominently among them—found them- 
selves being asked to consider the possibilities of a new 
monthly devoted to the gramophone and to be edited 
by Mr. Compton Mackenzie. 


In parenthesis, it was at that same moment that Mr. 
Christopher Stone “crashed” into the gramophone 
circle as Mr. Mackenzie’s associate on the magazine— 
another figure whose ultimate influence was totally un- 
suspected. 


So THE GRAMOPHONE magazine was born. I was in 
America when the first issue in its severe buff cover 
appeared, but I recall the shock I had when I realised 
that here was something which was not merely a sequel 
to Mr. Mackenzie’s journalistic ‘‘ squib” but what 
might well prove to be a force in gramophone propa- 
ganda. 


But if it was a brazenly bold venture it was a well- 
timed one, for it came at a moment when the first real 
technical improvements in gramophones and records 
were being made, side by side with the intensive 
cultural development of the material recorded. 


Looking back, I think there were a Jot of people in 
the industry who felt that the magazine could hardly 
succeed because it was so far above the heads of the 
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class we had come to consider the gramophone public. 


‘ The manufacturers themselves were still endeavouring 


to lift the musical standard, with better artists and 
better music, but it was pretty heavy going for them, 
and by the same token a magazine that had the same 
objective must find it equally difficult. 


But that is where the personality of Mr. Mackenzie 
came in. If a music critic or music journalist had 
essayed the production of such a paper, it would 
probably have shaped something like a collection of the 
(to me) somewhat abstruse leaflets that are given away 
with records. The founder of this magazine, however, 
was a novelist with a journalistic mind. He had the gift 
of writing down—not lowering his style but writing 
down—to the understanding of the ordinary individual. 
Reading his articles, it sometimes struck me that he 
must have switched off from working on some romantic 
part of a novel to write his gramophone causerie. They 
were not the stuffy product of a mind that thinks in 
movements, but of a lively, moving mind. 


When he told his readers he liked a recording, he 
told why. He did not analyse the music as such, but 
frequently pictured the scene in which he first heard it, 
or the effect it had upon his emotions. He always 
insisted on the fact that it was recorded music—music 
of the gramophone—and made his readers feel that 
seeing it through his eyes, hearing it with his ears, they 
might reasonably enjoy it with him. 


How he ever played through the mountain of records 
the manufacturers despatched to him each month is 
beyond my imagination. I can only think he must have 
always been blessed with the faculty of double attention, 
as some few people are, doing one job while listening 
to something else—in our friend’s case writing his 
novels with the gramophone playing into his ears, the 
flow of sound possibly helping the flow of language, and 
the latter only interrupted when a passage in the music 
arrested the attention. Otherwise I fail to see how he 
could ever have found time (a) to hear the records, or 
(6) to write his books. 


In founding this magazine, its editor gathered around 
him writers who, in the main, were men who had 
knowledge of the gramophone—and its limitations as 
well as its possibilities—in addition to a knowledge of 
music. The one therefore was tempered with the other 
and the editor took the head of the “ crocodile’? and 
kept it more or less in the straight and (very) narrow 
gramophone-cum-music path. So, with a shrewdness 
that might be looked for more in a general journalist 
than in a novelist-editor, he dexterously maintained a 
high standard of readability, leavened with musical 
yeast just sufficiently technical to keep the reader 
feeling he was being elevated. 


It has been one of my joys that whenever Mr. 
Mackenzie came to town from. one of his remote 
islands, he almost always paid me a visit. How he 
found time for this and many similar calls on friends he 
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had made in the industry I could never guess, for his 
stays in London were invariably short and crammed 
full of engagements. His mission was always the same. 
He wanted first-hand information of developments ; 
would ask what we thought of THE GRAMOPHONE ; 
was it exercising any influence ? And was there any- 
thing he could do to help ? 


He may remember a little argument over chamber 
music. He felt that this could be popularised— 
that a wider public could be brought to appreciate 
it. Our view was that those outside the existing circle 
of chamber music lovers could scarcely be persuaded 
to approach it, let alone enjoy it. Mr. Mackenzie cited 
a particular quartet (a Mozart, I believe) as one that 
anyone musically inclined, under proper guidance, 
could not fail to enjoy, and said he would make the 
tes: in THe GRAMOPHONE. Would we let him know 
the result ? He thought he could prove us wrong : that 
he could demonstrate to perhaps a thousand people 
thet they should buy this quartet. He faithfully dealt 
with the quartet in one of his editorials, pointing out 
its beauties, indicating eloquently how the melodies 
must charm the ear, using his most persuasive style, to 
impel his readers to get and play this lovely chamber 
music work. On his next visit to town, he asked about 
the results—asked with a twinkle in his eye. I think 


we showed him the sales figures over the intervening 
months. They stood at normal for every month—not 


a perceptible move upward ! 


That was typical of his desire to help. The result 
was no reflection either on his judgment, his powers of 
persuasion, or his magazine. You cannot persuade 
anybody to buy a record that is any other colour than 
black. That is only because records have always been 
made of black material—in itself more or less accidental, 
I fancy. And if a man thinks he does not like chamber 


music, you cannot budge him. 


One other instance of Mr. Mackenzie’s friendliness 
to the industry. On another of his visits, when talking 
of future plans, two projected operas were mentioned. 
Our visitor inquired what they were and whether we 
would issue with them the usual side-by-side Italian- 
English libretti. A moment’s thought and then—‘“ I 
think it might add to the interest if freer English trans- 
lations were given. The usual singing translations are 
frequently so stiff and awful. The translator has to fit 
ugly English words in place of liquid singing Italian ” 
—or words to that effect. 


The suggestion was daring and I think Mr. Mackenzie 
sensed our doubt as to its practicability. Then—‘ Well, 
I'd like to do them for you if you’ll allow me.” 


And that is why you will find among the Columbia 
opera albums La Bohéme and La Traviata each described 
as having a libretto of Italian text “with English prose 
translation by Compton Mackenzie.” And, as a tip to 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, if you want to enjoy the 
stories of two famous operas, here in these shilling 
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booklets is, not a stilted dialogue written in a form to 
make it singable, but Compton Mackenzie at his best, 
making the plots live and thrill—the same cultured 
literary style, the same easy, beautiful flow of language, 
the same complete immersion in the characters, and 
the same precision and certainty of words that one 
finds in his novels. These are, I believe, the cheapest 
Compton Mackenzie books ever issued. 


How he sandwiched that extra work among his other 
activities passed my understanding, but like the good 
workman he is, the manuscripts were in my hands 
before the scheduled dates. 


Those are some of the ways in which Mr. Mackenzie 
has enlarged his self-chosen task of helping gramophone 
music, voluntarily undertaking additional activities in 
that field when his own writings more rightfully 
demanded so much of his time, and, one would have 
thought, his undivided attention. 


His busyness is astonishing. I knew he had written 
a large number of books, but not how many. He has 
just published a new book, “‘ The East Wind of Love ” 
(it is the first of “ The Four Winds of Love”’), and it 
has had a wonderful reception, being chosen as the 
Daily Mail and Evening Standard “ Book of the Month.” 
(My humble congratulations!) Now, facing the title- 
page of this book is given a list of his other works (since 
1907, I fancy), and there are fifty-two—of which 


twenty-six are novels, 
Think first of the task of writing them. Then 


remember that every incident, every character, every 
fashion must be scrupulously faithful to the period in 
which the book is set—surely a research job in itself! 

That is the man who has still found time to father 
good gramophone music, work for it, write for it, 
establish and edit a magazine to further it. 


Let me tell you this. It may surprise you. Mr. 
Mackenzie has made no big money out of the gramo- 
phone, or indeed (if the publisher allows me to say so) 
out of THE GRaAmMopHONE. I know a little of the 
production costs of magazines, so I’m safe in saying 
that. 


Why, then, has Mr. Compton Mackenzie devoted}all 
this time and money, lavished all this service, upon a 
subject (objective if you will) that could not, in the 
nature of things, be nearly so productive or remunera- 
tive as his other work—as he must have known from 
the beginning ? 

I could give you the answer in my own words, but 
it happens that, as I finish this, I have glanced at 
Who’s Who for any clues it might afford as to his 
personality. And there, in simple words, I find the 
answer— 


RECREATION : 
THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The gramophone; Editor of 


HERBERT C. Ripovut. 
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ARRY PLUNKET GREENE, or “ H.P.G.,” as we affec- 
tionately knew him, has passed over, and has joined the 
vast army of immortals. 

Coleridge-Taylor, Hurlstone, Korbay, Parry and Stanford 
must have welcomed him, for they also loved him. 

No more for us the kindly, gentle, simple sincerity of this 
great artist ; no more shall we be enthralled, almost awestruck, 
by the charm and the polish of his performances. 

Voice ? No!—the present generation knew only a rather 
tired voice, the intonation of which left quite a lot to be desired. 
It is a fickle public, and it overlooks the fact that he had been 
before it continuously, both in Europe and America, for nearly 
half a century, and that opera and oratorio, in addition to his 
singing of songs, had taken a toll which had left its mark. 

Of the works of the great composers of his generation the 
perfection of electrical recording has made it possible for us to 
take an imperishable, undistorted, sound photograph—but the 
beauty of the great singers’ and dramatists’ voices, such as 
Santley, Caruso, Bernhardt, and many others, except for those 
of us who were fortunate enough to hear them in the flesh, 
their glory and magnificence are little more than fable. For 
them the microphone came twenty-five years too late. 

One singer would have been for future generations the perfect 
example. That singer was Harry Plunket Greene. Even now 
we have one or two early recordings of this great artist, as well 
as two invaluable double-sided records on “* The Art of Singing.” 
Columbia D40149-50. 

Three German composers figured prominently in his recital 
programmes ; they were Schubert, Schumann, and Brahms, 
one at least of whom must be represented in any miscellaneous 
recital programme. 

Of all Schubert’s long list of lieder compositions, probably 
the most dramatic is Erl-Kénig. Greene did not record it 
himself (nor is there a disc of this masterpiece, in German, by 
a British singer), but Loewe’s equally dramatic and equally 
difficult setting of the same poem was recorded by the late 
Sir George Henschel (Columbia L2303). The three characters 
are clearly defined : the soothing tones of the father, the coaxing 
voice of the Erl-King, the growing fear of the terror-stricken 
child, the incessant beat of the horses’ hooves, ever increasing 
in speed—and at the end, the horror in the father’s voice when 
he finds everything has been in vain, that—‘‘ in seinem Armen, 
das Kind war Tod.” 

Another masterly piece of writing by Schubert—Plunket 
Greene always considered it to be, from the singer’s point of 
view, his most difficult—is Der Doppelganger. Of this, Kipnis 
has made a fine record (Columbia L2135). Although I cannot 
quite see the wringing of the hands, the ghostly reflected face, 
the stillness of death hanging over everything, as in Greene’s 
singing of this, it is to my mind the best of the many records 
on the market. If you would sing it as Greene, may I refer 
you to his “ Interpretation in Song,” p. 238. 

Other Schubert songs both sung and taught by Plunket Greene, 
of which there are very fine records available, and which are 
well worth careful study by all those who would sing lieder as 
they should be sung, are: 

Du bist die Ruh’, Elisabeth Schumann. 

Der Leiermann. Sir George Henschel. 

Tod und das Madchen. Lotte Lehmann. 

These are of course just a selected few. 

The Lieder of Schumann, although very like Schubert’s in 
many respects, have a reputation for “‘ sugariness,”” though those 
who know Die Beiden Grenadiere, by this composer, are rather 
inclined to doubt this assertion. As Plunket Greene sang it, 
so another famous artist recorded it, for Columbia, Sir George 


H.M.V. DB1844. 
Columbia D1657. 
Parlophone RO20061. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF PLUNKET GREENE 


By JOHN 


THORNE 


Henschel, L2302. Henschel was very like Greene in many 
ways, and his difference between the two grenadiers was almost 
uncanny—more particularly when one remembers that he was 
seventy-eight when he made this record, and that he also played 
his own difficult accompaniments very beautifully. 

Another outstanding record of this famous song is the cne 
made by Friedrich Schorr, H.M.V. Da2112; the singing and 
interpretation are both perfect, and although I thought he 
tempo a little slow at first hearing, a careful study of Schorr’s 
singing of this opus convinces me that his attention to the finer 
points of the interpretative side of his work is worthy of the 
great Plunket Greene himself. 

My most vivid memory of Plunket Greene’s singing of 
Schumann is, however, of his impressive rendering of one of the 
Dichterliebe, (No. 4) Wenn ich in deine Augen seh’. 1 can to this day 
see only his growing intimacy and quietness. Plunket Greene 
came ever closer. 

When I gaze in your eyes, 

When I kiss your lips, 

When I lay my head on your breast, 

But when you say, I love but thee, 

So must I fall to weeping bitterly. (Literal translation.) 

Closer mentally, as well physically, so that when he sang 
the words ‘“‘I love but thee ” (Ich liebe Dich) it was almost a 
whisper, but had the quietness of passionate intensity. Sung 
in German, it is the perfect wedding of Schumann and Heine, 
and it can be heard on H.M.V. D2o62 (Connoisseur Section), 
by Thom Denijs (tenor), who has recorded the whole of the 
Dichterliebe cycle. 

It is, of course, quite unnecessary even to suggest that any 
lover of music does not know and appreciate the beauties of 
Brahms, and although Alexander Kipnis is such a magnificent 
singer of opera, he is at the same time one of the very few who 
can portray, with the necessary delicacy, tonal quality, and 
polish, the delights of lieder. This he does with his character- 
istic dignity and fine singing in Auf dem Kirchofe, on Columbia 
C2007M. He gets ‘‘ right into the skin,” too, of another of 
Brahms’ lieder, which was a great favourite of Plunket Greene’s— 
Feldeinsamkeit, Columbia C7204—and though this is a notable 
performance, I cannot but feel that Greene’s singing of this had 
that “‘ something ” that Kipnis’ lacked. 

So much for Plunket Greene’s singing of lieder. 

Singing in French and Italian is not, I feel, for the Englishman. 
The greater portion of singing is, it is admitted, not so much 
a physical effort as one of psychology, and the mentality of 
the Latin is so unlike ours that it is difficult to achieve anything 
approaching perfection when we attempt performances of the 
compositions of these nations. Greene, however, who sang in 
French and Italian almost perfectly, was an exception, because 
he gave just as much thought and lavished as much care and 
attention on this music as on his German and English songs. 
As a matter of fact, my first real insight into the finer side of his 
interpretative ability was illustrated by a record now considered 
antiquated—the old acoustic recording of Vesti la Giubba, from 
Pagliacci, sung by the late Enrico Caruso. H.M.V. DB111 (now 
“re-created” on DB1802). 

In this record Caruso’s voice is full of bitterness and tragedy, 
right up to the name of his dear ‘‘ Columbina,”’ which he clothes 
in a richness of love and devotion almost unbelievable, only 
to slip back into the depth of his tragedy with the next words. 
Such was the artist Caruso, and the genius of Plunket Greene 
used his record on which to base the first lesson he gave me in 
the finer points of Artistry, Showmanship, and “ Interpretation 
in Song.” 

(To be continued) 
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AND DEBUSSY 


by EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


HEN in Russia in 1913, Debussy wrote to his little 

daughter Chouchou: “ At the Koussevitkys in 
Moscow they have a bird who sings almost as well as 
Miss Teyte.” This was no offhand remark ; the com- 
pliment was a pretty one, and he meant it. For six years 
Miss Teyte had been Debussy’s favourite interpreter. 
She was the only singer he ever accompanied in public, 
anc she remains to-day the foremost authority on his 
vocal music. 

‘vow one may well wonder how a non-French artist, 
an Irishwoman, came to have such a command of this 
music—music whose subtle inflections often elude the 
most carefully trained French singers themselves. Well, 
she was not the first British interpreter of Debussy. In 
1902 Mary Garden created the part of Mélisande at the 
Opéra-Comique. According to Debussy, this young 
Scotch-American girl was the very embodiment of the 
part, and, indeed, her interpretation set the standard 
for all future aspirants. It is said that in those days 
Mary.Garden had a slight English accent and this was 
welcomed for the touch of remoteness it brought to the 
creation of a personage who was of no time and of no 
place. Then in 1907 Mary Garden left the Opéra- 
Comique, and the part fell to Maggie Teyte. Léon 
Vallas, in his Life of Debussy, goes so far as to say that 
she “* succeeded Mary Garden chiefly because the high- 
brows considered it essential that Mélisande should have 
an English accent.” I think this is stressing the wrong 
point. For what appealed in the Mélisandes of both 
Mary Garden and Maggie Teyte was, beyond the 
strangeness of their accent, the beautiful simplicity of 
their personification—a totally unaffected simplicity 
that was the possession of youth. Certainly it is strange 
that these two great Mélisandes should have been 
British. 

Miss Teyte remembers very well her first rehearsal of 
the part with Debussy. The man created an indelible 
impression. His narrow study was in a house at the end 
of the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne (now the Avenue 
Foch), the window overlooking the picturesque Ceinture 
railway that runs round the edge of the town, occasion- 
ally taking a dip into the woods. It was furnished in his 
favourite green and decorated with Japanese prints. 
On the tables and sideboards was a fantastic collection 
of porcelain cats. When Debussy came in he seemed, 
according to one observer, like an idol or like one of the 
Magi who has strayed by mistake into our times. Others 
have likened him to a gypsy or an oriental. Though he 
was of pure Burgundian stock there was nothing in his 
appearance that was characteristically French. His 
huge forehead bulged forwards, his eyes seemed half 
closed, he had a short silky beard, and the colour of his 
complexion was amber. He smoked incessantly—his 
Bechstein piano, now in America, shows a mass of 


Maggie Teyte 


stains from burning cigarettes ; he talked little, and 
breathed slowly and heavily through his nostrils. ‘‘Miss 
Teyte ?”’ he asked with forbidding formality ; and he 
seated himself straight away at the piano. ‘‘Miss Maggie 
Teyte de l’Opéra-Comique ?” he asked again in a 
deliberately intimidating tone. “‘ Oui, Monsieur.” He 
stooped to pick up a speck of paper (for he was meticu- 
lously neat), and they began. He found little to correct, 
or even to improve upon in her way of singing—for 
which she might have been grateful, since if anything 
displeased him he showed absolutely no control of his 
nerves. She had apparently the temperament for this 
music, and the rest—style, technique, expression—came 
naturally. In the matter of details Debussy trusted her 
judgment above that of much more mature artists. At 
one of the orchestral rehearsals, the conductor, less 
appreciative of her intuitive understanding of the part, 
suggested a different effect. “‘ Let Miss Teyte sing it in 
her own way,” Debussy protested ; and, inexplicably, 
it was the right way. 

It is a pity that we have no records of Maggie Teyte’s 
Mélisande, but we have now the next best thing—a set 
of records which she has made of fourteen Debussy . 
songs, accompanied by Alfred Cortot, H.M.V. 
DA1471-7. The choice, covering a period of twenty- 
five years of the composer’s life, is fairly representative, 
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though it does not include every specimen of his 
vocal writing. Debussy’s songs, numbering in all 
fifty-six, contain six important groups: the “ Poémes 
de Baudelaire,” written at the time of his visits to 
Bayreuth and showing traces of an admiration for 
“ Tristan’ and “ Parsifal”’ ; the “‘ Ariettes oubliées ”’ 
and the “ Fétes galantes,” both on poems of Verlaine ; 
the “Chansons de Bilitis”” on excerpts from Pierre 
Louys’s story of an imaginary hedonist in ancient 
Greece, and, of his last years, the “ Ballades de Francois 
Villon.” The present set includes nothing from the first 
two groups, and of the last group only the rollicking 
“‘ Ballade des femmes de Paris.” But we have the 
complete cycle of the “ Fétes galantes,” and the 
three “Chansons de Bilitis,’ perhaps the most 
beautiful of modern French songs, are particularly 
welcome. 

What is so remarkable about Debussy’s songs is the 
way in which the inflections of the vocal line follow the 
meaning of the words. He evolved a way of writing for 
the voice, half song, half recitative, throwing into relief 
the high-lights of the poem by touches of harmonic 
colour ; and this technique was so supple that one 
might almost recognise the poet, if not the poem, with- 
out hearing the words. Yet his style was always 
extremely personal. No one will ever feel quite the same 
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about Verlaine or Pierre Loujs after hearing Debussy’s 
settings. He was the musician of these poets as Wolf 
was of Morike. And in their way the songs of Debussy 
are as perfect as anything of Wolf, or even of Schubert. 
They cover a much smaller range of feelings, it is true, 
but they reveal a certain sensibility and intimacy that 
is a truly French contribution. On this point Emile 
Vuillermoz has written : ““ Debussy was wise enough to 
understand that the French language does not possess 
those vigorous tonic accents which justify the lyrical 
grandiloquence of neighbouring races. The graph of 
the rise and fall of the voice in French speech is ccn- 
fined to narrow limits. It can be represented by in 
almost imperceptible wave-line, whereas the graph of 
Italian or German declamation resembles the temper a- 
ture-curve of a feverish invalid.” 

“Take hold of Eloquence and wring her neck,” 
wrote Verlaine. No one obeyed this command more 
faithfully than Debussy. It might have been the mot‘o 
of Maggie Teyte, too. Still, I have given no reason why 
it is an Irishwoman who is this exquisite interpreter of 
Debussy. I can think of only one explanation. Debussy 
once said that the genius of French music was “‘ quelque 
chose comme la fantaisie dans la sensibilité.”” Fantasy 
and sensibility—are these not outstanding qualities of 
the Irish ? 


TURN TABLE TALK 


A Friend Indeed 


Under this heading last month we asked the less fortunate of 
our readers to stake their claim for an external horn gramophone. 

This many readers did with some diffidence ; all the letters we 
received were so much of the honest-to-goodness type and some 
very pathetic that what from the outset was a difficult problem to 
solve only became more and more difficult as the replies came in. 

After much careful thought and with the assistance of the donor, 
Mr. Churchill, we have decided to send the gramophone, sound- 
boxes and all to Mr. William Pettifer of Barry, Glamorganshire. 
His case need not be set out in detail here : that would be hardly 
fair. It is perhaps sufficient for us to say that he is a labourer with 
a meagre income, a wife and two children. He is a very keen 
student of music and the gramophone, and, when funds permit, a 
fibre needle user. 

As a consolation to another reader, Mr. Tennant of 
Northallerton, a bedridden ex-soldier with a sick wife, we intend 
to send a portable gramophone which, in response to an S.O.S., 
has very kindly been presented to us for the purpose by The 
Gramophone Exchange. Many thanks, Mr. Russell, Mr. Walters 
and Mr. Montague, for responding. 

With regard to other readers who claimed indulgence in their 
favour, it has occurred to us that there still may be some un- 
wanted instruments in some of the homes of the more fortunate 
readers of THE GRAMOPHONE. And so we respectfully ask that if 
this shot in the dark strikes an appropriate target, could we expect 
more gifts like those of Mr. Churchill and The Gramophone 
Exchange ? 

Just one final shot. Kindness need not stop at gifts of instru- 
ments ; surplus records which have lost favour owing to the 
purchase of later recordings or for any other reason would be 
gladly welcomed for distribution. 


We have a list of music lovers who, for some reason or other 
debarred from enjoying the good things in life, would very much 
appreciate any small donation of this kind. Who will help ? 


Recorded Music Recitals 


The Rev. G. H. Salter, Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s Church, 
Holborn Viaduct, will be glad to send detailed programmes gratis 
of the splendid record recitals that are given on weekdays at 
1.15 at the church. Address letters to St. Sepulchre’s Church 
Porch, E.C.1. 


Edgar Jackson 


On January 18th Edgar Jackson gave the first of the series of 
twelve talks (illustrated by gramophone records) on Swing Music 
which the B.B.C. is broadcasting from 4-4.30 p.m. every Monday 
afternoon. 

Garry Allighan summed it up in the Evening Standard when he 
said ‘‘ Jackson was excellent’ ; but while we are proud that a 
member of THE GRAMOPHONE Staff of experts should have scored 
an undoubted, if not exactly unexpected, personal success, we are 
even more pleased that the B.B.C. should at last have opened up 
the microphone to enable experts to analyse and explain to us 
this highly provocative music. It is, after all, the only way in which 
we are ever likely to find out just what it is that they see in it, 
but which seems to pass by so many of us. 

But why give such broadcasts at a time when the majority of 
those likely to be most interested are unable to listen in ? Surely 
after the 6 o’clock news, when most people are home from 
business, and the musicians and others who may have to go out 
in the evenings have not yet left, would have been better ? 
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Which is your Favourite Orchestra? 


, THIS MONTH of MUSIC” 





FREE COMPETITION... 


* 


YOUR Opinion is Valuable ! 


An intriguing competition, in which everyone interested in 
music can take part, is being staged by the House of Imhof 
in their monthly record magazine “ This Month of Music.” 
Here is how it all started. We were recently discussing 
music with a group of customers in our showrooms and a 
lively debate arose as to the most popular orchestra. The 
argument became so heated that for the welfare of all 
present and the safety of our showroom fittings we promised 
to obtain an answer by means of a ballot. So to keep our 
promise we are running this competition. 


Your considered opinion is valuable and we at Imhof 
House are very interested to see how our customers will 
place twelve of the world’s most famous orchestras in order 
of popularity. 


We are therefore offering three valuable prizes of records 
which will be given to the competitors who forecast 
correctly, or most correctly, the result, which will be 
decided by the popular ballot of all the entries. 


Just make a purchase at Imhof's any time between 
February 1st and 2oth and you will receive an entry form 
for this entertaining competition ; or fill in the coupon 
below for a free copy of ‘‘ This Month of Music,” packed 
with good reading on musical matters, and containing full 
details and entry form. 


Will you please send me regularly, without obligation, ‘‘ This 
Month of Music.” I am particularly interested in the following 


types of music. 


(Please insert ticks in the appropriate boxes.) 


Address........ 


Some appreciations of “ This Month of Music ” 
You, too, can receive this magazine FREE each month by 
completing and posting the coupon below. 

L. W., Greenford. 

‘I should be pleased to receive your publication ‘ This Month of Music’ 
every month. I must congratulate you on such a journal which fills a 
long felt want in the gramophone world.” 

J. B. van N., Holland. 

‘© My best wishes for the New Year. I hope this year will be a very 
happy one Sor you. Nineteen hundred and thirty-seven begins with the 
receiving of ‘ This Month of Music’ and I have found many records I 
should like to have. Nest month I hope to take some more records 
Srom you 

P. W. D., Highgate Village. 

‘* When I was recently in y:ur shop purchasing some re:ords, I was given 
a copy of ‘ This Month of Music’ by the assistant. I have found this 
very interesting and h.lpful and should like to receive it montily 


IMHOF 


ALFRED IMHOF, LTD., IMHOF HOUSE 
112-116, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.| 


Telephone : Museum 5944 
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four tC 


Master 
Musicians 


ZIMBALIST (Voln) F coltinbia , 


Star of. 
Paris Opera 


GEORGES THILL 


Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
Con. Lon. Phil. Orchestra 


LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN — Overture 
(Berlioz—Op. 9). LX570 (6/-) 


GEORGES THILL (Tenor) 
Sings Bach Cantata Arias 


CANTATA No. 65—Aria : Take Me to Thee. 
CANTATA No. 85—Aria: See, What His 

Love (Bach). Both sung in French. 
LX571 (6/-) 


NEW VARIETY 


VIC OLIVER AND 
SARAH CHURCHILL 
KNOCK, KNOCK—Who’s There ?— 
Vic Oliver with Sarah Churchill. 
VIC OLIVER RAMBLES ON—Vic 
Oliver, Comedian. FBr611 (1/6) 


TURNER LAYTON at Piano 


IN THE CHAPEL IN THE MOON- 
LIGHT. 
HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN SO 
SOON FB1604 (1/6) 
PENNIES FROM HEAVEN — Film 
Selection. 
BORN TO DANCE—Film Selection. 
FB1605 (1/6) 
SAVING UP MY TIME TO SPEND 
ON YOU 
PLEASE COME BACK TOMORROW. 
FB1614 (1/6) 


JACKIE HELLER Sings— 

HEAD OVER HEELS IN LOVE. 

THROUGH THE COURTESY OF 
LOVE. FB1600 (1/6) 


BUCK (Piano) and 
BUBBLES (Vocal) 


SWEET GEORGIA BROWN. 
INDIANA. FB1602 (1/6) 


EDWARD GERMAN-—Select. 
by Quentin Maclean (Organ)— 


CONTENTS — Country Dance: Merrymakers 
Dance (Both “* Nell Gwyn’’); Morris Dance ; 
All for a Green Ribbon : Waltz Song (Both “* Tom 
Jones ”) 3 Yeomen of England: Country Dance 
(Both “ Marvie England”’) ; It’s a Pressing Invita- 
tion: Four Jolly Sailormen (Both “ Princess of 


Kensington”). FBr612 (1/6) 


For other records this month, see Columbia Feb- 
ruary List, free from your dealer, or the Columbia 
Company, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1. 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN’S 


BRILLIANT PIANO SOLO 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE (Rondo 
DX764 (4/-) 


Brillant) (Weber—Op. 65). 
CLAUDIA MUZIO (Soprano) 


LA BOHEME—Yes, They Call Me Mimi 


(Puccini). 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA — Mother, 
You Know the Story (Mascagni). Both 
LX583 (6/-) 


sung in Italian. 


RECORDS— 


RUSTY AND DUSTY 
Second Adventure Record 
by Henry Hall and B.B.C. Dance Orch. 
No. 2—‘‘ The Haunted House”: No. 3 
—“At the Zoo”: No. 4—‘“ Out 
Shopping”: No. 5—‘‘ At the Circus.” 
FB1610 (1/6) 


MASSED PIANOS— 

THERE ISN’T ANY LIMIT TO MY 
LOVE (film — “ This’ll Make You 
Whistle ’’). 

TIGER RAG. FB1601 (1/6) 

(Presented by the Bernstein Theatres.) 


OLIVER WAKEFIELD 
(‘* The Voice of Inexperience ’’) 
Humorous Monologues 


PLAY UP AND PAY THE DAME. 
KEEPING A STIFF UPPER. 
FB1597 (1/6) 


HILDEGARDE Sings— 


THERE’S A SMALL HOTEL (from 
** On Your Toes’’). 

PENNIES FROM HEAVEN (film— 
“* Pennies from Heaven”). FB1598 (1/6) 


DORIS PALMER (Com’nne) 
A PERFECT LADY. 


WOMEN IN LOVE. FB1599 (1/6) 


this 
Month 


EFREM ZIMBALIST 
—Great Master of the Violia 


CARMEN—Fantasy (Bizet—arr. Sarasate), 
DX765 (4/-) 


ROTH STRING QUARTET 


BEETHOVEN **RASOU MOFFSKY ” 
QUARTET IN F (Op. 91, No. 1). Five 
Records, Nos. LX578-82 (6/- each). In 
Art Album (free). COMPLETE £1 10:. 
(Au‘o. Coup. Records, Nos. LX8302-L.X8300 ) 


LOVELY MOZART 
HARPSICHORD CONCERTO 


CONCERTO No. 1 FOR HARPSICHORI) 
AND ORCHESTRA (Mozart). Two 
Records, Nos. LX584.and LX585 (6/-each). 

Mme. Marguerite Roesgen-Champion and 

Orch. Sym. of Paris. Con. by M. F. Gaillard. 


OFFICIAL CORONATION 
COUNTRY DANCES 


OPENING FLOURISH (Vaughan Williams 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
NORFOLK LONG DANCE DB1671 (2|6 
GALOPEDE. 
SPEED THE PLOUGH. 
MORPETH RANT. 
CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE. DB1673 (2/6 
YORKSHIRE SQUARE EIGHT. 
LONG EIGHT. DB1674 (2/6) 
Played by Morris Motors Band. Con. by 
S. V. Wood, and recorded under the auspices 
of the English Folk Dance and Song Society. 
Above Four Records in Art Album (free). 
COMPLETE, 10/- 


A CORONATION TOAST 
* THIS ENGLAND ”’ 


THIS ENGLAND—A Coronation Toast. 
Debroy Somers Band (with Se a 


DX766 (4/- 
CONTENTS—Fanfare: Here’s a Health Unto His 
Majesty : Roast Beef of Old England* : Sir Roger de 
Coverley : Cherry Ripe* : Come Lassies and Lads : 
Vicar of Bray*: Drink to Me Only: Lincolnshire 
Poacher: Fine Old English Gentleman* Lass _of 
Richmond Hill : Ilkla Moor baht *at® ; Sally i in Our 
Alley: There’s a Tavern in the Town: British 
Grenadiers : John Peel*. 

(* indicates vocal.) 


DB1672 (2/6 


[Prices not valid in 1.1.5. 


Columbia 
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A RECENT VENTURE IN ORGAN RECORDING 


by A. C. DELACOUR de BRISAY 


HE Editor has most generously allowed me space to relate in 

short outline the story of how four discs of unrecorded organ 
music of Bach and Buxtehude, reviewed by A. R. in the December 
GRAMOPHONE, came to be made ; the artistic purpose I had in 
view in promoting the venture, and the technical vicissitudes and 
hazards through which we had to pass before achievement was 
our merited reward. I say “‘ our ” because, although the initiation 
and promotion of the session was done by myself, I owe the fact 
that I was able to obviate and overcome difficulties and perils 
which threatened time after time to wreck the project beyond 
repair, to the enthusiastic, skilled and resourceful co-operation of 
several other persons ; and I shall always be grateful to my wife, 
who, suffering with a high temperature, sat in the gallery of a 
very cold church and did (though protesting bitterly) a job of 
long range interpreting which alone at one critical moment 
enabled the technical staff, whose French was, between the three 
of them, nil, to effect the necessary liaison with the soloist. 

My interest (non-professional) in Church Organ Music is innate 
and ineradicable, and I have all my adult life studiously sought to 
expose myself to its best influences. Of these none, I can say with 
conviction, has been more powerful than the stimulus I received 
from countless Sunday evening organ recitals given by Henry Ley 
at Christ Church, Oxford, during those memorable years when 
he was establishing his reputation as a great organ artist. 

[ do not think it occurred to me in those far off pre-war days 
that it would ever be possible to possess a permanent record of 
some of those great pages of organ literature to which Ley had 
introduced me. I certainly anticipated nothing from the gramo- 
phone or the records of those times. After the war the gramophone 
revived and we lived through the semi-satisfaction of the pre- 
electric period. A little pioneer work was done on the recording 
of organ sounds and a few records were made and issued. My 
interest was naturally aroused, but what I heard in reproduction 
sounded dismal and unpromising to a degree, and I still saw no 
reason to anticipate better things. 

And then came electric recording, which revolutionized the 
gramophone and gave it a new birth. From having been not much 
more than a musical toy it became at one bound a serious artistic 
factor, and all branches of music began to look up—organ music 
included. 

The history of what the recording companies have done and 
have not done for the organ since those days is too long to be 
told here, but the essential of it is this : technically they have been 
fertile in experiment and their recording achievements have been 
admirable. Musically, there is much less cause for satisfaction, 
and the best pages of organ literature have largely been neglected 
in favour of the popular piece (often a transcription) of little 
musical and no historical interest. It is only fair to the recording 
companies, however, to say that at the beginning they did make 
a prolonged effort to get the good stuff under way. They recorded 
a good deal of Bach and got reputable players to perforrn. But 
the public response was never really large enough to make such 
recordings commercially worth persisting in, and since then the 
disappearance from the lists of worth-while organ items has been 
one of the most regrettable features of gramophone practice and 
performance. 

Then the idea of privately organized recordings occurred to 
me, in which I could get the music I wanted done, by whom I 
wanted, and in the way in which I wanted it ; but I had as yet 
no idea as to how these things’ could be achieved. But the next 
thing I knew was that private recording studios were coming into 
being, and the sort of work they were doing and able to do I read 
about in THe GramopHone. This did not appear to include the 
possibility of carting heavy and expensive apparatus round to 
unspecified churches, and it was a long time before I came across 


anyone who showed the required enthusiasm and willingness to 
consider this strange and chimerical proposal with favour. But I 
did eventually meet Mr. Leslie Stroud, whom my brother-in-law 
had for some time past, on my instructions, been sounding with 
every appearance of success, and when the day came on which I 
first walked into Mr. Stroud’s studio in Baker Street, I found that 
he had made up his mind to this novel use of his apparatus. He 
informed me that he had never recorded an organ before, knew 
nothing about the organ, and was not particularly interested in 
it ; but he did not see why he should not get as good results with 
it as in other branches of recording. He also told me that he had 
not previously had his apparatus away from home but that a 
couple of taxis would suffice for the removal. I was also warned 
that the experiment would be costly but that if I were prepared 
to foot the bill he would do his utmost for me. I can truthfully 
say of him, looking back on it now, that he did. 

Meanwhile I had neither soloist nor church, though I had some 
ideas as to what I wanted in Music ; and a certain set of oncoming 
circumstances was soon to help me towards a solution of my 
difficulties. : 

The Organ Music Society had in October of last year invited, 
upon my recommendation, a French lady organist of unusual 
distinction to come to England and play at one of the Society’s 
concerts. I had previously met Mlle. Pierront on one of my visits 
to Paris, my interest in her playing having been aroused by 
accounts of it I had heard from her teacher—that wonderful blind 
organ artist André Marchal (who, by the way, has contributed a 
number of records to the recently issued Pathé series). The 
coincidence of Mlle. Pierront’s visit to England with the agree- 
ment come to between Stroud and myself was to prove most 
fortunate and happy in its results. 

I immediately wrote to Mlle. Pierront asking her whether she 
would care to combine the making of some worth-while organ 
records with her other engagements in England. I told her it was 
a maiden venture, and a gamble, if a laudable and virtuous one. 
I told her she would get some fun out of it, and possibly a little 
fame ; but a fee she would have to forgo. She accepted most 
enthusiastically this none too generous proposal and told me that 
she was already at work on five Christmas choral preludes of 
Bach which I had asked her to prepare for the occasion. 

I then set about selecting a church and asking permissions. I 
was astonishingly, and immediately, extremely lucky, and every 
sort of co-operation was forthcoming from the people who 
mattered. But there was one thing which mattered more and 
which I, by indifference to technical considerations, had passed 
over in my review of the expediencies and contingencies of the 
experiment. I made no inquiry whatever about the mains, or 
whether they were of the kind for our purpose. And I am alone 
to blame for the awful predicament in which, and at the last 
moment, we were all so soon to find ourselves: it was not till 
within two days of the projected session, Saturday, October 17th, 
that it was discovered that the church was useless and that it was 
impossible to tap any A.C. mains in the neighbourhood ; and we 
had no other choice of dates. 

It was from this point onwards that my collaborators showed 
their mettle and resource and saved the day ; and I should like 
first and foremost to single out Felix Aprahamian for the manner 
in which he responded to a desperate telegram of mine, absented 
himself from his office and found and obtained for me “ the best 
little Bach organ in London.” Harold Cooper deserves the next 
mention for the rapidity with which he dashed off hopefully to 
that church, and finding everything wrong, mains and all, 
proceeded to deal with one problem after another with unrelenting 
determination. To begin with, the mains were D.C. However, a 
house was found near the back of the church with A.C. and luckily 
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for us the tenant was willing, for a consideration, to allow us to 
tap them: permission had also to be obtained from the landlord 
—and this took hours. Then, after having taken a glance at how 
and where he would sling his cable from the churchyard, he 
returned to try the organ and vet it for the microphone: the 
willing co-operation of the organist was secured, who very 
obligingly played scales on every stop. The organ was found to 
be somewhat out of tune, and though obviously of beautiful 
quality, needed some attention in other respects. So Cooper got 
into touch with Walker, whose rebuild from an original Snetzler 
it is, and very promptly they sent their Mr. Earlam, to whom we 
all owe gratitude for the inhuman hours of overtime he put in on 
our behalf with unabated goodwill. 

All the technical troubles we had so far experienced would 
have been avoided if our recording apparatus had been entirely 
battery-driven with a special frequency controlled rotary converter 
for driving the synchronous motor operating the turn-tables. 
But such an apparatus was not available, so we had to use our 
mains-driven apparatus which, to ensure reliability, must be 
driven from frequency controlled mains. 

By Friday evening we were successfully set for the morrow, 
though each of us was only too conscious of all the disasters which 
might befall the enterprise. I was spared by circumstance from 
any participation in these agonizing preliminaries ; nor was I 
present till late in the afternoon of Saturday, at which hour not 
a single “‘ master ” had been made, the whole of the day having 
been spent in rehearsal and the unending business of “ timing.” 
I began to be aware on my arrival that some of the finer pages of 
organ literature were driving the’ technical side demented. 
However, by about 5 p.m. it was decided that we would make 
our first ‘‘ master,’’ and the technical side began to police the 


building with hushed injunctions. Noélie seemed calm in spite 
of her previous ordeal and, after a buzzer had sounded and a red 
light glowed from the other end of the church, we were off. 
Misfortune followed very soon. In changing over the registration 
from the first Choral Prelude to the second, Noélie jabbed a few 
unwanted notes, and exclaimed audibly “ca c’est raté!” 


But 
the technical side did not stop her and she went through to the 
end of her stuff. 

There was ominous silence from the vestry as she let her hands 
fall from the keyboard and for some moments no one appeared. 
At the end of a minute my brother-in-law came out and walked 
down the nave beckoning to me in the gallery. I leant over and 
heard him say : ““ Take Mademoiselle out for a breather, give her 
some tea in Tottenham Court Road, and bring her back in half 
an hour’s time. We’ve got some. trouble our end.”’ We went out 
of the church, five of us in all, and passed through the caretaker’s 
turnstile. This good man and his worthy spouse had, for several 
days previous to the session, obviously formed the opinion that 
the church had been licensed to a pack of madmen. This con- 
viction was borne in upon them at the first visit made to the 
church by Stroud and my brother-in-law, during which Cooper 
went about the nave clapping his hands together in all directions 
whilst Stroud was independently singing “‘ Coo-ee, coo-ee”’ in 
various tonalities to the beams and rafters. 

On our return from tea I sent Noélie up to the organ gallery 
and went straight into the vestry to see Cooper, Stroud and Face. 
I gathered that the outlook was peu propice, as the mains had 
suddenly failed to give the requisite cyclage and for over three 
quarters of an hour there had been no resumption of full strength. 
The fault appeared to be a variation of the frequency upsetting 
the synchronous motors which caused them to “ hunt,” and it 
was impossible to do any recording as long as this continued. We 
*phoned the Electric Supply Company, who told us everything 
was all right their end, inverting the story of the Surgeon and the 
Anzsthetist. 

In the hope of better things we waited another hour or more, 
but it became increasingly clear that the mains had failed us, 
and by about 7.30 we decided to pack up and go home, having 
achieved nothing, and taken a great many hours over it. 

. I said to Stroud : “‘ Would you have another go next Saturday ? 
Noélie returns to Paris that day by the 4.30 from Victoria, but 
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she would work through the morning and afternoon, I know, 
The mains have been our difficulty, but Mrs. Caretaker says if 
we'd done ‘it in the morning we should have had the juice all 
right.” 

Stroud accepted, and I cheered up somewhat. It was a last 
desperate throw. In the intervening days Cooper performed a 
miracle and wrote to me delightedly about his achievement. He 
had obtained the loan of a rotary converter, valued at I don’t 
know how much, but which we could get to the church for nine 
shillings’ worth of taxi. We never used it, in point of fact, for on 
the day the mains worked normally, though had we not had our 
mascot beside us it is certain they would not have done! We 
found out on inquiry that the original mains trouble was due to 
a certain large institution in the neighbourhood of Cleveland 
Street, where some high frequency experimental work was being 
carried out. There was some sort of feed back into the mains, 
causing a kind of heterodyne effect. 

The following Saturday we all had the reward for which we 
had waited and toiled so long, and we made four records which 
have already met with praise from many quarters and are short!y 
to be broadcast in America. Since then, under conditions of 
familiarity and serenity, we have had another recording session ‘n 
St. Mary le Savoy and we believe that we have improved very 
considerably upon the first issue, and made a further and valuabie 
contribution towards enlarging worthily the fields of Recorded 
Music. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Views and Interviews by Irving Schwerké, with a foreword by 
Leonard Liebling. (Published in English by Les Orphelins- 
Apprentis D’Auteuil, 40 Rue La Fontaine, Paris. 32 francs.) 

This is a delightful mixture of gossip, research, criticism and 
talk. The author is.an Officier d’ Academie of France, a member of 
the Neue Bachgesellschaft of Leipzig, Paris correspondent to the 

Musical Courier of New York, a concert pianist and a teacher. 

Add to this a knowledge of five languages and a passionate 

interest in literature, poetry, painting and sculpture, and it 

becomes apparent that we are in the presence of that rara avis 
the versatile artist. His book, which is already in a second edition, 
consists of journalistic essays, many of which were inspired by 
topical events, but all of which make good reading. Its chief 
interest lies in those essays dealing with French music, about 
which the average Englishman knows very little, and of which 
he seems absurdly incurious, as witness the deletion of French 
recordings from the Connoisseur list. Mr. Schwerké writes a short 
history of the Paris Opera, a chapter on that much misunderstood 
composer Saint-Saéns, and most important of all a long essay on 

Jean Cartan. Six years ago the present reviewer was present in 

the Sheldonian Theatre in Oxford when Cartan took part in a 

performance of his Sonatina for flute and clarinet at the I.S.C.M. 

festival held in that city. A few months later the composer was 
dead. He was twenty-five years old, yet in the few years of his 
active life he had produced works which may well bear fruit. He 
had actually contemplated setting Claudel’s Christophe Colombe, 
which in Milhaud’s version was broadcast last month. Moreover, 
the little sonatina mentioned above may well have had something 
to do with Mr. Alan Frank’s Clarinet Suite recently recorded by 

Decca. The author sometimes falls a victim to that exaggeration 

born of enthusiasm, as when he describes Dukas’s La Péri as one 

of the finest scores in modern music; but he is never dull. 

Gramophiles will enjoy the account of an interview with Mr. 

Tyler, the French General Manager of His Master’s Voice, and 

will find rich entertainment in the symposium contributed by 

distinguished artists on the alleged sexual immorality which is 
supposed to restrain American parents from sending their 
daughters to study in Paris. In this Christmas pudding there are 
are enough threepenny-bits to enrich the reader, while there is 
certainly no lack of brandy sauce. 

R. W. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


Music the Healer 


There is a good word in one of the appreciations of the late 
G. Lowes Dickinson, who was the sort of man I regard as really 
civilized, and valuable to the world. A Scotsman reviewer, 
speaking of E. M. Forster’s biography of Dickinson, says: ‘“‘ He 
had a Platonic conviction of transcendental truth, and of this 
music seemed to give him corroboration. His feeling for music, 
says Mr. Forster, went far beyond the sensitiveness of the ordinary 
man.’ That conviction of truth through music may be felt 
by others—and this, without allowing it to create picture- 
fantasies. Perhaps, putting it most broadly, it may be claimed 
that music is a means of reconciling us to a world we have not 
willed. We can see how, for some of its deepest makers, it can 
be a form of religion ; and perhaps realize how deep is the disgust 
with which music-lovers mark its degradation by the lowest forms 
of commerce. With all the criticism that the Ninth has had 
to stand up to, where would you find a grander document 
expressing the “conviction of transcendental truth” than 
Becihoven’s ? 


Don’t We Need It? 


Re-reading one of my favourite poets, William Watson, I wished 
that, if we cannot have to-day much great music, ‘‘ Motion 
and fire, swift means to radiant ends,’”’ we might yet be given 
what the poet says Wordsworth offered—‘‘ for weary feet, the 
gift of rest” ; 

‘‘ Not peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flower, 

There in white languors to decline and cease ; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, power, 
Clear sight, and love: for these are parts of peace.” 

We cannot have everything ; and those composers who give 
us peace too often (to my mind) dig their wells in other folk’s 
ground: that is, in folk-song-land. I cannot help thinking 
this a weakness ; but if we want Vaughan Williams’s peace, 
we must put up with his folky modality: Je style, c’est homme. 
I take it, by the way, that we shall be having a recording of his 
Pastoral Symphony ? And I should like, just as much, the Sea 
Symphony (1907), which holds some of his best work, all the 
better because (as I think) its elements are fresher, better balanced 
than in much of his later work, and there is less mannerism. 
In this, as in all appreciation, the gramophile may do well to 
be thankful for the beauties, and not consider as deeply as the 
serious music critic must, the weaknesses. A work which, 
on re-hearing, increasingly impresses me is Dvorak’s so-called 
Second Symphony (in D minor). It is far deeper and subtler 
than either the New World or the Fourth—a real masterpiece 
in its kind. I hope somebody will soon record it. 


Tovey on Our Way 


“The history of music in England is full of disasters, being 
mainly the history of an art that in one phase after another 
becomes fashionable without achieving much progress towards 
being understood. Fashion is always delighted with mystery, 
and suspects common sense of being ill-bred. We are eminently 
a literary nation, and fashion has found the common sense of 
our literature too strong for it to outvote ; but British men of 
letters have sometimes been unmusical, and have pardonably 
judged of music by the fools fashion makes of musicians, whether 
in its choice or its treatment of them. The fate of English 
opera during the greatest periods of classical music is a melan- 
choly example. The trouble began when Dryden, utterly 
disgusted with the type of mind represented by a certain M. Grabu, 
whose music was the fashion, carefully arranged his ‘ opera’ 
King Arthur so that Mr. Purcell’s music should have no con- 
nection with the action or even the characters of the play. Our 
first and greatest man of genius in dramatic music was therefore 
condemned to inaugurate a tradition whereby English opera 


consisted of music that merely added a series of lyric and 
spectacular digressions to a play which, if good at all, would 
be better without the digressions.’”” Something for all of us, here. 


Stokowski on His 


Warren H. Potter reports, in Musical America, that Stokowski 
‘* will be the chief protagonist [sic], the star, in fact the whole 
show, in a creation for the silver screen of the life of a man whe 
was in his day the whole show—Richard Wagner.” He 
mentions also that in the film The Big Broadcast of 1937 Stokowski 
is to be seen ‘‘ exceedingly well cast—as Stokowski.” 


Happy Phrases 


I feel inclined to offer a small prize for the best “ happy 
thought” after the manner of Tovey’s ‘ glass-chandelier 
pianistics”’ (he is speaking of Liszt’s virtuosities). Do you 
remember Signor Sopranelli and the chandelier, in René Clair’s 
film Le Million? The non-success of this grand artist’s works 
in France dropped that great nation in my respect more than 
anything else I have ever known; but then, had not a Clair 
film to be taken off after a few days, in one of the Empire’s 
noblest centres of culture ? What hope can anybody have 
of the mob, when it doesn’t know how to value a Clair ? His 
English film is well enough, but The Italian Straw Hat is a 
thousand times funnier, truer, and more enriching in the know- 
ledge of humanity: yet not one film-fan in a thousand, I dare bet, 
has ever heard of it. I can recall some funny references by 
musicians to singers, in my time, not all of them printable. The 
neatest, which I have only heard of, was made not in words 
but in music. Biilow, the pianist, sometimes had to come on 
immediately after a poor singer. He would then preludize’ for 
a few moments on the words, from’ the finale of the Ninth: 
** Not these sounds, O my brethren ; let us attune our voices 
more agreeably and joyfully.” A pretty tit-bit for anybody 
in the audience who recognized the quotation. Organists have 
a good description of the vox humana stop, which one is apt 
to hear almost every time one turns on to a cinema organist, 
on the radio. They call it “‘a goat with the asthma, in the 
attic’ (i.e., the swell-box). I listened, by the way, to the 
B.B.C.’s new theatre organ, as part of my duty, elsewhere, as 
a broadcasting critic ; but in the end I decided to pass it by: 
I found the experience too horrible. Yet its player gets far 
more money than the organist of Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul’s. Well, as to happy phrases, I will give a small prize— 
a book, or a record or two (it has to be small, for I’m a poor 
man)—to the sender of the best phrase, on a card, that, the more 
briefly the better, hits off any aspect of music, or music-maker. 
Anybody and anything is eligible for treatment, and I’ll try 
to put crooners i’ the one eye, and Wagner i’ the other, and 
look on both impartially. Send addressed to me, c/o THE 
GRAMOPHONE, marking cards (no letters) ‘‘ Happy Phrase.’’ Any 
number of tries on a card. Post to reach Soho Square not 
later than February 12th. 


The Month’s Appeals to My Simple Mind 


It’s an old one, but only recently came to my eye: the Memphis 
(U.S.A.) Evening Appeal printed this, in a church notice—‘ At 
the morning service Dr. Holcomb will discuss ‘ If the depression 
is disappearing, what lessons are we learning?’ Mrs. W. L. 
Walker will sing ‘ Search me, O God ’.” 

The other is about one of those cinemagnates who are supposed 
to be so charmingly illiterate (but I’m not at all sure they are). 
A film actress who sings (says News Review) had given the company 
gathered for a dinner party Strauss’s Morgen. ‘‘ Would you enjoy 
more Lieder before dinner ?”’ she asked, in an awkward silence 
that followed. The great man brightened. “‘ Why, yes,” he 
answered ; “I had a couple before I came, but I could stand 
another.” 
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AND NOW THE FLUTE 


by GEORGE SUNDERLAND 


HE beauties of the oboe have been admirably extolled in 

a previous article ; a meed of praise has been bestowed on 
the clarinet ; here I would champion the cause of the flute, 
the third member of the wood-wind family—but not a minor 
third! Ferish the thought ! 

Forestalled in my intention to describe the flute as “‘ the 
loveliest of them all ”—Mr. Dassler has claimed that distinction 
for the clarinet—I can at least acclaim its affinity with the 
human voice, and praise the beauty of its tone and the brilliance 
of its execution. 

Long before the E flat clarinet heralded its arrival with florid 
embellishments, and the mellifluous voice of its big brother 
opened ‘‘ magic casements”’ into the “faery lands” of sym- 
phonic music, some variation of the genus Flauto had gladdened 
the heart and set the feet a-dancing. 

It is to the colourful period of Bach and Handel that the instru- 
ment owes its early prominence. The series of Sonatas for flute and 
piano left to us by Handel form a source of unending pleasure and 
profit ; while the Brandenburg Concertos of Bach will form a key- 
stone in the imperishable edifice of art for all time. In three of 
these the flute plays an important part, the charm of the works 
being in no small degree due to the glorious passages allotted to 
this instrument. 

No. 2 is scored for flute, oboe, trumpet, solo violin and strings, 
and the delightful intercourse between the solo instruments is 
a joy to hear. 

In No. 4—in which Bach introduces two flutes, assisted by 
solo violin and strings—the work meanders along in a stream 
of pellucid melody which evokes both wonder and delight. For 
the art of old Sebastian in tone-painting—like that of Turner 
in landscape painting ; like that of Ruskin in word-painting— 
transcends mere technicalities ; we are content to listen, feeling 
that here we have plumbed to the depths that greatest of all 
arts we call music. 

And so with No. 5. As we listen to the affe:tuoso, where the 
flute, violin and piano give out a charming theme in imitation, 
we feel that Bach—as Doctor Johnson says of Shakespeare— 
** produced without labour what no labour could improve.” 

These concertos have been recorded complete by H.M.V., 
Columbia, and Decca-Polydor, and recorded so well that one 
has no hesitation in recommending either set. 

Before coming to the flute music of Mozart, we pause to 
partake of the rare vintage of Gluck as Toscanini serves it up 
in The Dance of the Blessed Spirits, a fine example of the flautist’s 
art. (This is recorded by H.M.V., and forms the last side of 
the Haffner Symphony.) 

The flute concertos of Mozart next command our attention. 
The flute and harp—if history informs us rightly—were instru- 
ments which found little favour with Mozart, yet could he have 
heard his genius translated by the modern flute, I feel he would 
have had reason to revise this opinion. 

For these delightful works were given to the world when the 
flute had not attained the perfection we know to-day. It was 
not until some seventy years after these concertos were written 
that Boehm introduced a system of fingering which revolutionised 
the flute of that time, and this system is in almost universal 
use to-day. One or two variations have been introduced— 
notably that by Richard Carte in 1867—but fundamentally 
the system is the one which Boehm himself devised and which 
bears his name. Its effect was to facilitate the playing of 
extremely difficult passages, and to give the instrument a 
smoothness of execution and a beauty of tone hitherto unknown. 

And nowhere does this become more apparent than in the 
legacy of flute music bequeathed to us by Mozart. Two of the 
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concertos have been recorded in the H.M.V. Connoisseur List 
—the one in D major (K314) and the one in C major for flute 
and harp (K299). The flautist is Marcel Moyse and he is ably 
supported on the harp by Miss Lilly Laskine. A good recording 
of the last two movements of the D major has been made by 
John Amadio for H.M.V. 


Some of Mozart’s unconsidered trifles such as the Divertimenti 
for wind instruments—in some of which the flute is hearc to 
advantage—are recorded by H.M.V. and Decca-Polydor, and 
these form an appetising course at the Mozartian feast. 


In passing I should like to mention a Wind Quintet by 
Onslow which deserves to be better known, and which has been 
recorded by Polydor. A contemporary of Berlioz, we hear 
little of the music of this composer, but the Wind Quinte: is 
certainly a gem, and is well played by the Gewandhaus Wind 
Quintet. 


A word of praise might also be accorded here to the National 
Gramophonic Society. This society has recorded many lovely 
and unfamiliar works both for wind and strings, and deserves 
the thanks of all music-lovers for its enterprise. 


Compositions for flute in combination with other instruments, 
and as solos with orchestral or pianoforte accompaniment— 
recorded and worthy of recording—cover so wide a range that 
one can only hope to touch the fringe of the subject in a short 
article such as this. 

A series of original compositions for flute with pianoforte 
accompaniment were recorded by John. Amadio in pre-electric 
days for Vocalion, and these still form a valued part of my 
collection ; but a duet for flute and oboe—Fantasie Concertante, 
by Demersseman—recorded in the “‘ dear dead days,” has long 
since lost its pristine glory, and its sole object in life is to scraich 
for a living. A few crumbs of consolation have been offered 
recently in the supplementary lists from Columbia, and for these 
we give thanks ; but these few recordings by Marcel Moyse, far 
from satisfying, only serve to whet the appetite. 


Coming to the more modern composers, we have, among other 
works, a Sonata for flute, harp and viola by Debussy, recorded in 
the Continental catalogue ; but we look in vain for d’Indy’s 
Suite for flute, harp and strings, and the Connoisseur List is indeed 
the poorer for the disappearance of this work, in the company of 
the glorious Fauré String Quartet. 


Of the ultra-moderns, Columbia has given us Stravinsky’s 
Octet for wind instruments, and, presuming you like Stravinsky, 
you'll like this octet. 


I have said nothing as yet of the important part played by 
the flute in that rich storehouse of treasures which has ever formed 
an indispensable part of the repertoire of the world’s famous 
coloraturzs. A wealth of songs, bird-like by nature as well as 
by name, together with brilliant arias from French and Italian 
opera, form a paradise for the coloratura, and many of these, 
without the effect of the glorious flute obbligati which accompany 
the singer’s vocal pyrotechnics, would surely represent ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.”” These recordings are well to the fore in the gramophone 
companies’ catalogues, and need no eulogisms from me. 


A final word. Our wind instrument talent was never richer 
than it is to-day, but the meagre recorded output does it scant 
justice. Now that Society recordings have come to stay, here is 
the opportunity for the champions of wind instrument music 
further to interest the recording companies in this direction. A 
wealth of lovely works there are, many of which have not yet been 
recorded, others of which a re-recording is long overdue. A venture 
certainly, but I feel that a generous response would crown such 
an enterprise. 
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WOULD be twelve years old when I was first introduced 

to the gramophone. It was not a good gramophone, nor 
were the accompanying records very striking. It was during 
that time when dance music and “ ragtime’’ were slowly 
merging into jazz, when good music was, on records, expensive, 
and I may add, by the poor, almost unobtainable. 

I had been in hospital for over eighteen months with a damaged 
thigh, and judging from the slow progress I made towards 
recovery, I was likely to be in another eighteen months. It 
is a difficult thing to pass away long days without some form 
of entertainment or work, and we were always ready to be 
entertained, by fair means or foul. 

For music we had a good piano, played not too badly by a 
sister belonging to the ward, who, enlightened soul, would play 
us a mournful selection of hymns, every Sunday evening, much 
to cur dismay. There was a wireless, too, or should I have said 
an apology for one. Whenever an important programme was 
being broadcast the thing would break down, to our delight 
and to the disgust of the nurses. 

Best of all our entertainments was the gramophone. Antique, 
much battered, but very tuneful, it passed away many a long 
hour which otherwise would have dragged. on unbearably. As 
I was one of the eldest of the boys, I was allowed to manipulate 
the machine, and did so in a semi-lying down position. The 
selection of records included some of the old Norah Blaney- 
Gwen Farrar duets, and the “‘ hits ’’ of the day, Toy Drum Major, 
Three o’clock in the morning,’ Ukulele Lady, Show me the way to go 
home, etc. There were only two records which I cared for, and 
those were the Overture to Mirella (Gounod) and the Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana. 1 loved the swing of the one and 
the sweet sadness of the other. 


One day the. local Education Committee sent along an 
album of good records, an H.M.V. gramophone, and a young 
lady to demonstrate the whole affair. Some of the artists repre- 
sented were Melba, Caruso, Tetrazzini, Paderewski and Kreisler. 
I was enthralled, though I did not understand everything that 
the young lady said. She was self-conscious, and blushed 
deeply when one of the boys giggled during a song by Melba. 
The recital was not a success, so it was never repeated. I think 
the subjects were rather beyond the understanding of the boys. 


During the next three months I made so good progress it 
was decided that I should go to a nearby convalescent home, 
Once installed I lost myself in a magnificent set of Arthur Mee’s 
““ Children’s Encyclopedia.”” One day, after nosing around in 
a huge cupboard (for I was now on crutches), I discovered a 
gramophone, and quite a good one it was too. I begged to be 
allowed to play it, for there was also a pile of records, which 
included songs by Evan Williams, Caruso, and Peter Dawson, 
and a host of unheard of artists. All the records were vocal, 
and all very sentimental, Your eyes have told me all, Convent Bells, 
Ora Pro Nobis, all totally unsuitable subjects for cheering sick 
children. I was told that the gramophone, together with the 
records, had been given to the Home by an old lady some twelve 
months previously. Some records were good, but I missed my 
Mirella and the Intermezzo from Cavalleria. 

Six months later, after the great strike of 1926, I was sent 
home, and as I had not seen my home for well over two years, 
I was too overjoyed to worry over music. 


Soon after my eighteenth birthday I bought a second-hand 
gramophone. The tone at first was good, but it developed 
into a noise. As I had no ready cash I had to buy it on the 
hire-purchase, paying about ten shillings more than I should 
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by JOHN RICHARDSON 


have done had I been able to buy it outright. However, as 
soon as it was paid for I began to build up a collection of light 
music. I was rather fond of such things as Schubert’s Serenade, 
Softly awakes my heart, and Landon Ronald’s O Lovely Night. 


Unfortunately, at this point I had to go into hospital again, 
but after my intense rage and disappointment at the injustice 
of life, I soon settled down to the deadly monotonous hospital 
life. This time there was no music of any description. So I 
plucked up courage and asked the matron if I could have my 
gramophone sent from home. She agreed at once, saying that 
she thought it would cheer things up a little. I played it the 
same night that it arrived, and the others in the ward were 
delighted. Their favourites seemed to be Caruso’s A Dream, 
The Blue Danube, Softly awakes my heart, Florence Austral’s Last 
Rose of Summer, Edith Day and chorus singing The French Marching 
Song from The Desert Song, and You're always in my arms, sung 
by Bebe Daniels. For some reason or other this last record 
pleased them very much—it certainly is a very pleasant light 
record, 


After six months of intense pain, an operation and conva- 
lescence, I was allowed to go home again. Owing to my illness 
I lost my work and was forced to join the ranks of unemployed 
men and youths. Things became rather bad, and as a last 
effort to raise some money I had to sell my records, the gramo- 
phone, and everything that went with it. Needless to say, I 
felt somehow lost and miserable without it. Then one day 
after months of doing nothing at all I was offered a job. The 
work itself was humiliating enough, but at least it was work, 
and the pay was good. Soon things began to smooth themselves 
out, and when the more necessary affairs were settled I bought 
a second-hand gramophone, with a bunch of records, the latter 
so terrible I got rid of them as soon as possible. Then I began 
once more to build up a small collection of good records. 


In 1933, Luisa Tetrazzini came to town on a farewell visit. 
Now, during this time funds were very low indeed, but so badly 
did I want to hear the famous singer I sold a ring that had 
been given to me a short while before. I booked two seats for 
the performance, one for my mother and the other of course 
for myself. 


We were both enthralled by the great singer. She captivated 
a large audience, and though she must have been tired, she 
gave encore upon encore. Her still lovely voice quite enchanted 
us, and we went home thinking that life after all was worth 
while. Soon after I was able to buy my first Tetrazzini record, 
Una voce poco fa. Then I was offered a far different position 
to what I was already in. The salary was much smaller, but 
the work itself was much more secure, so I took it. 


Twelve months ago, for an amazingly low price, I was able 
to purchase a lovely H.M.V. pedestal gramophone, with one 
of the loveliest tones I have heard. At Christmas 1935 a kind 
friend gave me a small but very nice record cabinet. 


To-day, my collection of records keeps on growing. I have 
nothing that would turn a collector’s face green with envy, but 
what I have I think are good in their own individual way. My 
favourites are Plaisir d’amour, by Yvonne Printemps (H.M.V.), 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Queen’s Hall Orchestra conducted 
by Sir H. Wood (Decca), Aprile, Luisa Tetrazzini (H.M.V.), 
Die Nachtigall by Miliza Korjus (H.M.V. German Catalogue), 
O Star of Eve by Heinrich Schlusnus (Decca), Barber of Seville 
Overture by The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Decca), and 
Laudate Dominum by The Berlin’ Philharmonic Choir 
(H.M.V.). 
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THE DELIUS SOCIETY, VOLUME TWO 
Sea Drift ; Intermezzo from Fennimore and Gerda ; Over 


the Hills and Far Away; In a Summer Garden. 
Columbia (album), 7 records, 42s. 

Here is beauty strong enough to make a hard-up musician 
invest a week’s inccme. Delius, with all his limitations, overflows 
with a personal sensibility, a ccncentration of sentiment, that is 
perhaps not to be most subtly enjoyed if taken in very large 
quantities, but that in fit moments wraps one up in world- 
distancing joys. It is a rapt music, concerning which, I am 
inclined to think, the less one knows the better one feels. For 
instance, I could not recommend Mr. Fenby’s revelations as the 
best preparation for hearing Sea Drift, most valuable though they 
are for anyone who wants to understand the whole Delius: 
remarkable, indeed, they are, as another link in the chain for all 
who want to understand, not ‘‘ the man behind the music,” but 
the music as the man: for I cannot agree with those who insist 
that the one can ever be considered without the other. 

Mr. A. K. Holland, continuing the critical remarks he made in 
the first volume, brings out here two necessary points about 
Delius’s technique—about which I think (the technique as a 
whole) too little has been said: one, that his sense of form was 
** intuitive and poetic,”’ and the other, that his chief constructive 
principle resides in the technique of variation. His sense of form 
is, I feel, his greatest limitation ; but I should not like to say, as 
one can say of some other composers who had little formal train- 
ing, that he never learned to employ such-and-such processes. 
He found his right sustenance in limited areas, as the bees do. If 
he had tried to be a symphonist, he would have failed. But that 
is not criticism. If one does not like what he gives, well, nothing 
can be done. The estimate of him as a master or a half-master, 
a little master or a flawed master, must vary according to one’s 
standard of judgment. I should not complain if he were called 
a master of the decadence—using the word in its romantic 
association. The funniest thing I have read for some time was 
written for the B.B.C. (now far funnier than Punch) by an 
esteemed music critic: “‘ Living composers are less romantic. 
Their appeal to sentiment is practically non-existent.”’ After that, 
looking back over the rich history of music and all it has meant to 
us, I want somebody to start me again, with a definition of 
“composer ” ! Whaur’s yer Wullie Monteverde, Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Wagner, and all the rest, noo? We might, too, 
profitably think about what “ living ’’ means ? 

Delius may mark the end of a period even more clearly than 
Elgar ; but that does not mean that we close his book and put 
it on the topmost shelf. Rather, if we are at all historically minded, 
we shall say “‘ There cumulates a concentration of qualities which 
have been fertilising music ever since the romantic spirit began 
to overflow, in the late eighteenth century: a hundred years of 
saturation by one of the great refreshing tides that have been 
sweeping over the art of music ever since it began to work upon 
the spirit of man. Now the tide, moved by some lunar (I forbear 
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the obvious crack) law that we have not yet codified, sweeps 
through other channels, bearing fresh intimations. A new breeze 
has sprung up.”” Then we go on to ask whether we find the new 
atmosphere bracing, enervating, likeable or unbearable ; and the 
beauty of our musical position, unlike our physical one, is that we 
are not bound to dwell by the new tide if the climate doesn’t suit 
us. If we knows of a better ’ole ... For me, Delius is one of the 
’oles ; and if anyone likes to insist that its capacity is limited, | 
have a choice of classic replies: the most obvious being that 
enjoyment in art goes by quality, not quantity (as, who, with any 
palate at all, would not prefer one glass of vintage wine to a cask 
of swipes ?) ; another, that excellent retort of the Frenchman, 
that he drank out of his own glass: it might be a small glass, but 
it was his own. Your own glass—your own choice, and a choice 
piece of glass—and your own drink: the flavour you wish, wien 
you want it: taste, in a word. Still, not to be confused with like 
and dislike ; but it is even more important, in a world rapidly 
becoming commonised, to build our own taste than it is to build 
our own house—or even, to build any elaborate structure of 
‘* appreciation ” on anybody else’s grounds and with anybody 
else’s materials. 

The first Delius album contained Paris, Eventyr, a scene from 
Koanga, and extracts from Hassan. The third volume’s contents 
will be selected from Appalachia (those lovely variations), North 
Country Sketches, Songs of Sunset, A Song of the High Hills, and Hassan. 
Here, in volume two, is Sea Drift. Let us first remember that 
Decca recorded this some years ago. That was an effort worthy 
of honour. Here the soloist is John Brownlee—a better voice, but 
less sensitive. The choir is the London Select—odd title ; and the 
orchestra, the L.P.O., under Beecham. The choir’s regular con- 
ductor is not named, which seems a pity. I believe he is Mr. 
Arnold Fulton. That, at any rate, is the name I associate with 
this body ; but I speak merely from memory. I hope that every- 
body likes Walt Whitman, whom Delius found so congenial, with 
his wide ardours, his over-spilling sympathies, his great under- 
standing, under a sometimes sprawling and excessively catalogical 
zest. (I greatly enjoyed, and found fruitful for further enjoyment 
of the poet, John Bailey’s study of Whitman.) Out of a consider- 
able sympathy with America, I often wish she could have kept 
more of Whitman’s deep simplicity. There are still elements in 
American life, rooted in him, that cheer one, but I fear their 
supersession (not alone in America) by elements born of impatience 
and poor estimates of life. In the poem’s figure of two birds by 
the seashore near his old home Whitman shapes something 
universal, about all our hopes and fears, and the sadness when we 
lose loved ones. This is true poetry, that from ourselves shows us 
something greater than ourselves: from our imaginative sym- 
pathy drawing out of us something greater than we thought was 
in us. For one rich bounty of poetry is that it is true education— 
a drawing-out. Precisely so, is music ; and with what a jar one 
comes to earth, reading, as I have just read, the reports of the 
educational conferences meeting in the early days of the new 
year, and realising the grievous inadequacy of so much that we 
call ‘‘ education ’—in particular, of the slight esteem in which 
poetry and music are held. 

To poetry so simple, deep and humane as Sea Drift, what music 
should be mated ? Think of the many ways in which the poem 
might have been betrayed, and be thankful yet again for Delius ! 
It is music of the sea, and nostalgic music of the heart ; music 
that, above all, flows: it envelops us, and on its waves the poem 
floats as the birds upon the waters. 

As to the performance. In general, the problem of fusing choral 
and orchestral tone in so difficult a work cannot be said to have 
been fully solved. This remains one of the disc’s high problems. 
The orchestral tone is rich, but it is apt to wrap up the choir too 
much ; and the men, there, are on the whole bigger than the 
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VOCAL ANTICHE series, issued 
GIULIO CACCINI (1550-1618) in this country solely by my omg Pl 0 sete 
Two Madrigals—Amarilli. ons ? Serse. Aria—Beato chi puo. 
ape a Rimington, Van Wyck, Ltd. BENEDETTO MARCELLO 
JACOPO PERI (1561-1633) 12-in. records at 7/3 each. (1686-1739) ee 
Euridice—“ Gioite al canto mio.” Song for bass voice—Discioglietevi in 
pianto. 


Madrigal—Bellissima Regina. 
GIUSEPPE FLAMINI (bass) with cem- 
balo accompaniment. 


CLAVICEMBALO 
ANDREA GABRIELI (1510-1586) 


Pass’e mezzo antico variato in 5 modi. 
GARDANO (1551) 
Pass’e mezzi dalla‘ IntabolaturaNova’’). 


FRANCESCO RASI (1580-1650) 





sempre sereni. Filli tu vuoi partire. 
GIROLAMO FRESCOBALDI 
(1583-1643) 
Two arias—La mia pallida faccia. 
Non mi negate ohimé! 


GIROLAMO FRESCOBALDI 








ANDREA DEL FALCONIERE (1583-1643) 
(1600-1650) Aria detta la Frescobaldi and Quattro 
Three arias—Cara é la rosa. Gagliarde. 
Both. from “ Libro 2° di Intavolature.”’ 


Bella fanciulla. 
Begli occhi lucenti. 





BALASSARE GULUPPI (1706-1785) 





FRATE CARLO MILANUZZI Sonata in A major. Andantino, Allegro, 
(1600-1650) Presto. 
Four arias—Si, si che io ttamo. Ora GIABATFISTA SERINI 


canusco. Ardo, marivelar. La notte sorge. r P 
8 Sonata in B flat. Allegro, Andantino, 


Allegro, Allegro grazioso. 
All 4, played by ANNA LINDE on a 
Pleyel cembalo. 


All3 sung by SALVATORE SALVATI 
(tenor) with cembalo accompaniment. 


IMINGTON VAN Wyck .I@ 
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Also Two Schubert Treasures 
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women, The soloist has a vibrating tone, which is not quite the 
best for Delius’s very chromatic music, though it has its sym- 
pathetic power. Mr. Brownlee sings rather loudly. This impression 
of lack of delicacy is the first I get. It might wear off somewhat 
with many hearings, but I doubt it. The values are not as exact 
to the ear as they are to the eye (score: Philharmonia). In one 
place (“nor returned that afternoon”) the soloist sings an E 
where the score has F sharp. Another drawback of the vibrat- 
ing tone here is that one is sometimes not quite certain whether 
the voice is absolutely on the note. I doubt, too, whether he has 
the temperament for this music: there is too much of the bold- 
facade feeling about the singing. It is quite likely that he is 
feeling more than I can feel in him, but it does not come through 
to me. I cannot feel that “I, with bare feet, a child, the wind 
wafting my hair” needs anything like such a body of tone. His 
stresses, too, get consistently heavy—little words like “ the” 
stressed. This is not Wagner, even though the orchestral tone is 
sometimes so full that the voices cannot be expected to soar above 
it. Neither is it Handel. The blending of orchestral and choral- 
vocal lines is unsolved in this recording. I wish, on the whole, 
that the orchestra had not been so hefty, in several places. The 
recording does nothing to dim its power, or soften edges. But 
there is an advantage in a big solo voice, at such a phrase as 
“© darkness ! ’—the sort of voice so rarely found to-day. It is, 
indeed, a strange thing that orchestral and general solo skill has 
risen so, and solo vocal skill so declined. Even in choralism 
(though I hope I am ready to applaud fine singing wherever I 
find it) there seems something thin in nearly all the Southern 
singing I hear (notoriously, in the B.B.C.’s) : and if there is one 
sort of music I have heard more of, and been brought up among 
more than another, it is choral singing, So the performance con- 
firms but part of my dream: and for that part I give thanks. 
Those who love Delius, and have patience, can weave the rest for 
themselves, as music-lovers often must, out of time, and patience, 
and imagination, and whatever other and less definable gifts the 
gods send them. 

The Fennimore and Gerda extracts (1908-1910) are two mood- 
and-place pictures, one an evening musing, the other a Spring 
garden scene: two ever-fresh evocations, occupying but a single 
side. Over the Hills and Far Away is an early work, written in 1895. 
Though of mixed style, it is surprising how much of it shows the 
colour and grip of later work. There is no “‘ programme ”’: 
perhaps the beginning may be the far stretch of the Yorkshire 
moors, and the minor-key vigorous bass theme, that leaps up 
(derived from No. 1), may stand for the sense of physical joy in 
striding the hills. A dancing figure suits another side of the mood 
(here is the modal quality that fortunately, to my mind, did not 
master Delius: it has, for my liking, too strong a grip on many 
of our composers). A few variations on a new theme are not out 
of place, on this tour. The best binding is done on the last side. 
The work is not strongly unified, but the background idea allows 
plenty of variety ; and in any case, we do not expect the older 
logic from Delius. This music, it is surprising to learn, is still in 
manuscript. 

In a Summer Garden (1908 : revised in 1913) is dedicated to the 
composer’s wife. It bears a couplet from Dante Rossetti : 

“* All are my blooms ; and all sweet blooms of love 

To thee I gave while Spring and Summer sang,” 
as well as a word-picture of the flowers, bees, butterflies, birds, 
and the river—Delius’s own garden at Grez-sur-Loing (about 
which village, by the way, R. L. S. wrote in Essays of Travel). 
The recording here seems to me better than in the choral work— 
very ripe and sonorous without any sting, though I think the solo 
bits might be more delicate. Careful study of the several “nature” 
works by Delius will show that there is more variety in them than 
some think. The last half of side 1 here, for instance, shows clear 
distinctions from, say, the First Cuckoo or the Song before Sunrise. 
This work reveals, as well as any, the composer’s great personal 
pulling power, as well as some of his minor harmonic roots in 
Strauss and Debussy. But the major roots are his own, the like 
never grown by anyone else. The varied presentation of material 
on the last side is especially pleasing, to me. The suave ease of 
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Delius’s skill has never been more beautifully exhibited. One feels 
here rather more art than in other works, and that, for my liking, 
is all to the good. There are times when he is apt to drift so that 
artlessness seems (and, arguably, is) weakness. But I venture to 
say that anyone who cannot enjoy this music is far gone on some 
strange, hard road, from which I can only wish him a quick 
return to Delius’s delights. The album is a rewarding possession. 
W. R. A. 


THE BACH SOCIETY, VOLUME FOUR 

Edwin Fischer (piano): “Das Wohltemperirte Klavier.” 

Nos. 11-19. H.M.V. DB2944-50 (seven 12-in. records in 
album, two guineas). 

The Bach Society is nearing the end of its splendid journey so 
far as the “ 48” are concerned, for only five more preludes and 
fugues remain to be done. 

The third volume was not sent for review so that I must refer, 
for comparison, to as far back as the December 1934 number, in 
which Volume 2 is noticed. 

Following the Busoni edition on many points, Fischer retains a 
refreshing independence of view : and his power of seizing the inner 
spirit of each work results in showing us how wide is the range of 
Bach’s thought. But I do not think the actual quality of playing 
and recording reach quite the same high standard as in the earlier 
volume. 

Listening to Rubinstein’s recent Chopin recital I found 
myself thinking of how this or that passage would sound recorded, 
or had sounded recorded. No one could be more sure-fingered 
than this pianist, but there are some passages which no human 
hand could make sound perfectly clear, perhaps by reason of the 
limitations of the piano itself and the laws of acoustics. It struck 
me that perhaps we ask for rather too much in a recorded per- 
formance. 

This digression prefaces my criticism of Fischer’s pedalling here 
and there: and of occasional smudgy-sounding passage work. 

Surely too much pedal is used to secure the organ-like effect in 
the eleventh (35th) prelude. And this prelude introduces us to 
the most serious defect in the recording: that is, a booming D 
above middle C which makes the note go out of perspective every 
time it is played with anything but a light touch. 

This prelude and fugue, for neither is a success, must not be 
taken as the norm, fortunately. 

Prelude No. 12 (36), harmonic in nature, is exquisitely done, 
the pianist following Busoni’s dynamic directions and interesting 
interpretative hints. 

The two-part prelude (13-37) is given with an uncom 
promising hardness which does nothing to conceal its rather arid 
nature : but the fugue is finely played in every way. 

The fourteenth prelude, which Cecil Gray, after a most amusing 
thrust at Dr. Hugo Riemann, “‘ the absolute musical equivalent 
of the immortal Dr. Strasbismus (whom God protect) of Utrecht,” 
calls one of the loftiest peaks in the whole Himalayan range of 
the “ 48,” is played with the fullest appreciation of its rare 
beauties. The subordination of one part to the other, the little 
touches of rubato, very tactfully used, the quiet semiquavers of the 
fugue, are points to notice. 

The familiar G major prelude (15-39) is as gaily and delicately 
done as the G minor following is big and massive. Fischer has no 
compunction in doubling the bass notes of the closing bars. 

The mezza voce legato playing of the eighteenth (42) fugue is very 
lovely. The final prelude of this volume (19-43) is not peaceful 
enough, and that tiresome D is obtrusive. 

On the whole, then, an unequal collection but one full of good 
things. What a rich possession the complete series will be ! 


(Continued on page 387) A. R. 





As we go to press we hear of the death of our old friend 
W. W. Cobbett, at the age of 89. Next month there will 
be an appreciation of this modern Maecenas, whose practical 
devotion to the cause of music was widely proved, not least in 
his support of the fledgling National Gramophonic Society. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
*Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Suite from The Fire 
Bird (Stravinsky) ; and Prelude in A flat (Szostakowicz, 


trans. Stokowski). H.M.V. DB2882~-3-4 (12 in., 18s.). 


The items are: on the first record, Introduction—Dance of the 
Fire Bird, with the first half of Dance of the Princesses ; second, 
remainder of this, Dance of King Kastchei, and part of the Lullaby ; 
on the last (side 5), end of the Lullaby. Here the wonderful colours 
and strange harmonies of twentieth-century romanticism are 
exhibited in the highest possible recorded quality—the chromatic 
fiend and the captured fire-bird, the diatonic humans. The ogre’s 
garden is shadowed forth, his power always darkening it, The 
fire-bird flies about before the castle of the ogre, lighting up the 
garden with its plumes. Prince Ivan captures it, takes pity at its 
entreaties, and releases it. The bird gives him a feather, whose 
magic shall serve him if he should be in danger. The thirteen 
princesses whom Kastchei has seized appear, with simple, pathetic 
Russian folky music: how deliciously full and rounded are the 
solo curves here. They play with the golden apples (upon which 
the bird feeds—they have the power to give youth and beauty). 
Now devilry and its train is loosed (side 3). The prince is seized, 
to be turned to stone—so ordains Kastchei. The magic plume is 
remembered, and waved. Here there is some splendid sonority, 
all perfectly clear. I wish all records were. The fire-bird comes at 
the call, and dazzles the demons into wild dancing, then soothes 
them into trance with her own dancing—another piece of spacious, 
broadly sustained sound-painting: this part of the music is par- 
ticularly appealing, for me. In the end, the bird shows the prince 
the egg that holds Kastchei’s “ soul.” When he breaks this, the 
spells are broken, and all ends happily. There is a big broad 
lighting-up of the final scene, in the finest Phily fig. Rough on 
fibre, but always kind to the ear. The Shostakovitch (domestic 
spelling) has a massive, darkling, dramatic opening, rising soon to 
challenging, raiding music, that makes you think of Vikings in 
the long winters—or doesn’t, as the case may be. The harmonic 
language is of a Wagner-descended race : some capital deep brass, 
and a shaped wildness about it that pleases me: a keen little 
picture, all over in a very short time, but fixing its lines on the ear’s 
retina with sure strokes. 


_—— bre Orchestra (Fiedler): Preludes in 
minor, Op. 23, No. 5, and in C sharp minor, Op. 
No. 2 (Rachmaninov). H.M.V. C2889 (12 in., ro Re ” 
Yes, the two stable-companions of our youth! The tone is a 
little less rich than the Phily’s, but still fat. The arranger’s name 
is not given. The middle theme in No. 2 seems to me better 
accented than usual, so that I can feel that its first note comes 
on the strongest beat instead of on a weak one, as it so often appears 
to do. There is a good flurry here, and the tone keeps sweet. 
Interesting to compare the reproduction of the brass with that of 
the Phily, in the Stravinsky. I have never found out who it was 
that first put words (three) to the opening theme. I should like 
to know, so ‘that I could subscribe to have them cut upon a 
monument to him—under which might well be buried the tune. 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s' List.] 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter): Pastoral Sym- 
phony (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB3051~-5 (12 in., 3os.). 

The very first notes say “ phrasing,” and no quality could set 
me off in better heart for this keenly-woven piece of organic life, 
that yet seems so easy-going. The wood-wind round about thirty 
(H.M.V. indicator) gets a special uplift from (I take it) the 
playing-chamber. If the music seems still rather monotonous to 
some, remember that we are seeing it through the eyes of the 
townsman, whose monotony irritates, whilst that of the 
country soothes. And another thing that soon strikes you in 
listening to this recording is the delightful emergence of detail: 
which reminds one that the country is, after all, only monotonous 
when you have no eye for its varied values : the gamekeeper can 
show me hundreds of things, in a stroll through the woods, that, 
alone, I am blind to—just as I can find nourishing delights in the 
analytical observation of the Pastoral, where he would simply 
enjoy (I hope) its happy expression of things he knows through 
other senses. Knowledge can never dull, only brighten, enjoyment. 
It seems, in this first movement, as if the townsman could never 
have too much of the bits of bird-song (not actual songs yet, but 
the shapes of them), the glimpses of coppice and lush meadow, of 
stream and hill. In each of the first three bars of the opening 
subject we find matter for development. How spaciously that 
glides into the second (C major: twenty-eight). Note how the 
undulating arpeggios that lead it in (twenty-four) are used as 
bass to the theme. At the coda a little dance stirs (forty-one). In 
development (starting at forty-nine) we mount a little hill, to 
B flat, and carol bar 2 for a while, for the pure pleasure that can 
be found in repetition—with a pretty difference—a sixth extending 
to an octave. The breeze freshens to key D (fifty-eight). We are 
content to sit and let the busy, quiet life around us heal the city’s 
bruises of the spirit. The triplets in the bass (three against two) 
at seventy give a delicate new impulse. A little of the bars g-12 
figure (eighty-five) and we are ready for the recapitulation 
(side 2), to which the triplets, now more prominent (violins), add 
yet further exhilaration. I like side 2, at fifty-eight, where the feet 
jump into a momentary march. Then the little dance that we 
noticed on side 1 turns into triplets, which get brighter and 
brighter to the end, with bar 9 rising like a bird (eighty-five). I 
remember no more genial performance of this movement, in all 
the recordings. 

Second movement.—By the Brooklet. The scoring includes those 
muted ’cellos, which begin playing, an octave below the unmuted 
violins and violas: an undercurrent of murmurous half-dozing 
sensibility which is one of our most comfortable feelings when, for 
once in a while, we have no need to plan, even for existence : we 
are nearest to the animals. We are scarcely conscious of the 
music’s matter: its mood is all. (But I venture to suggest, with 
all possible deference to Beethoven, that it would have been better 
still without the violas: as his ’cello tunes—though this is not a 
tune—almost always would be ; but he would tie them up with 
the violas.) At twenty-seven another simple scalic bit, like a 
stream, winds away. The break between sides 3 and 4 comes at a 
key-change worth noting. Development is not yet for a moment, 
for at forty-two there is a new theme, before that. But it matters 
little : the life goes on, and we need no formal assurances. The 
enriched senses are loaded with one emotion, and fresh little gusts 
of it are constant in the scoring and key-moving—the end of 
side 4, for instance, and at eighteen on side 5, where a more with- 
drawn feeling comes. This is the most poetic bit in the movement. 
When the bird-notes sound more definitely, in the last measures, 
they are not meant to break the mood, as the swaying theme tells 
us: they simply symbolize it. The movement ends with a little 
swell of happiness. Now and again I have mentioned the way we 
all have, of being more fit for work on one day than another. 
Perhaps to-day’s sunshine puts me in particular trim for the 
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Pastoral ; perhaps Walter’s chamber-music treatment, and that 
little echo, make the music seem warmer than some other time 
when I heard it. Music is not always the same to us. That is one 
of its freedoms : it marks what true personality means—that which 
holds much for many moods ; as far as can be from the rubber- 
stamp “‘ poisonality ” that with the mob. 

Third movement.—The village festival (side 7) starts rather slowly, 
but it dances well. This fine large scherzo has two trios. The 
beginning is half in F and half in D—a happy lightening touch. 
At twenty a second theme starts. Here is the tiny Great Bassoon 
Joke: his three notes we can imagine the player attacking with 
furrowed brow and the expansion of a soloist ; alas, that they 
give so little scope for the molto espressivo with which he would fain 
endow them! The change of time is very gay. To get the full 
flavour of Beethoven’s intention, the whole of this should be 
repeated. Side 8 begins the first theme again, only to be Presto’d 
into a coda, as if everybody were scurrying away at the threatening 
Thunder Storm. Beethoven has saved trombones (though only two) 
and drums for this, but it is not size that matters. The power is 
otherwise exercised. This is a fine recording, with a sense of awe, 
almost. Even the opening harmony has its point of unusualness— 
the apparent D flat key intention, though there are only four flats. 
The basses scrub on D flat, then shift up through D natural to 
E flat and E natural. A brief but impressive storm, never better 
conveyed, I think, on either paper or disc. It is sped by a quiet 
strain of melody (eighty) shaped like the raindrops at the start— 
a sign, perhaps, of its soon ceasing : the drops, in the sun, make the 
rainbow. 

Shepherds’ Song.—Side 9. A rondo, full of happy piping, enriched 
by full orchestration. At twenty-one the bass takes up a jump 
from the theme, brings that back (forty-two), and then we go on 
to some pretty wood-winding in a new theme (fifty-two), ready 
for a ramble. Here, as everywhere in the recording, the wind is 
broad, even resplendent, in its slightly echoing chamber. About 
seventy-five we have one aspect of rambling—semiquaver varia- 
tion of the theme. On the last side there are further enrichments, 
and the spirit of thankfulness is emphasized in the long coda. In 
the end the opening yodel is heard in the distance, as the day, 
together with the scene, closes in. I believe I have never enjoyed 
the Pastoral better. 


Barnabas von Geczy’s Orchestra : Cuban Serenade (Midgley) 
and Mexican Serenade (Kaschubec). H.M.V. B8522 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

It is a weakness of Grove that there are no entries under the 
various national types, as “‘ Cuban,” “‘ Mexican,” or even 
“Spanish.” Perhaps no special subtlety is intended in these 
prettily recorded pieces, the first so light and gentle and un- 
pretentious, with some admirable pp. The second is more ordinary 
—or perhaps it is because there is so much likeness, to me, among 
these jogging Spanish songs. Perhaps these are but café tunes. 
I often feel sorry for the musicians who try to exercise their art 
among people most of whom are not listening. I hasten to say 
that I do not know if this orchestra has to work thus at all. It 
happens to play more quietly and sensitively than most small 
combinations, and so I enjoyed the tunes. 


Paul Whiteman’s Concert Orchestra: Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue (Hart and Rodgers). H.M.V. C2884 (12 in., 4s.). 

There is a sub-title, On Your Toes, which may indicate the play 
from which the music comes, but I do not know it. I see that Mr. 
Whiteman conducted, as guest, the famous Phily a couple of 
months ago, his own band being combined with the other. This 
he had done before, in 1935. The programme contained, besides 
the Rhapsody in Blue, an Ebon Chronicle by W. G. Still, the negro 
composer ; Van Phillips’s Thank You, Mr. Bach (I wonder what 
for ?) ; and Grofé’s Tabloid (named, I take it, after the notorious 
type of newspaper). There were spoken programme notes by 
Deems Taylor, which I should have relished. There was, I note, 
a work by Rodgers and Hart on the list. I do not know anything 
about them or their work. They seem to have some high old times 


some good grotesque steps for it. 
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“ over there ”: at a children’s concert, says Musical America, Mr. 
Stokowski “‘ brought a raccoon and calf out on the stage, inviting 
the children up to pet them.” No wonder “ the situation became 
embarrassing ”’ ! 

This piece, very forwardly—one might say, staringly—recorded, 
appears to be highly episodical : perhaps it is programmatic ? Its 
bits of melody seem to be suited to the dance. I could imagine 
The instrumental effects are 
polished, cool, easily and always unmistakably made. It is 
interesting to observe how they are done, but the hard edges of 
the writing (not the playing) become rather monotonous, as does 
the harmony. I was startled by a moment of Three Blind Mice at 
the start of side 2—perhaps the S/aughier in the title. I wish that 
** popular music,” in general, would go in for a few fresh chords, 
and finer rhythmic organization. This diversity of mild eccen- 
tricities and japes is doubtless a favourable example of Mr. 
Whiteman’s work, and as such his admirers may safely obtain it. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich): Slavonic Dance 
No. 16, in A flat (Dvorak). H.M.V. B8521 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 
One of the most seductive, sweet and salubrious of the lot. Part 
of the music has an Italian operatic tinge, not infrequent with 
Dvorak. Few composers can blend such diverse elements, and 
uphold so effortlessly such simplicities, here recorded with perfect 
taste and tone. He is never ashamed to be natural, and melodiously 
gossipy ; sentimental, if you like. We could do with a Dvorak 
every generation, and we seem to have lost the breed. I have 
elsewhere petitioned for his Second (D minor) Symphony. I take 
this opportunity of holding up both hands instead of one, for a 
lovely thing that we really must have. 


COLUMBIA 
London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Roman 
Carnival Overture (Berlioz). Col. L.X570 (12 in., 6s.). 
The Encyclopedia of Recorded Music has six items against this 
title (or rather, against the French title, in which this disc mis- 
spells Carnaval as Carnival) ; and after that, “‘ etc.” is printed. 
Sir Thomas’s admiration for Berlioz is of the most practical and 
persistent kind: he just plays him grandly, and leaves it at that. 
You feel the tingle of sparkling expectation in the first chords, and 
in the rhythm of the saltarello. Benvenuto Cellini’s music with 
Teresa, which is often dragged, moves with a sense of elevation. 
The detail is unusually clear in this recording, if, to my ear, a 
shade heavy in places ; but the exhilaration never fails, and the 
heavy climaxes (in which my fibre called for aid) are always free 
from noisiness. 


*Mme. Marguerite Roesgen-Champion and Orchestre 
Symphonique, Paris (Gaillard): Concerto No. 1 for 
Harpsichord and Orchestra (Mozart); and Rondo 
from Harpsichord Concerto in C (J. C. Bach). Columbia 
LX584-5 (12 in., 12s.). 

Johann Christian (1732-95) is known as “ London Bach,” 
because he settled here (in 1762, three years after Handel had 
died) and, says Hadow, became “ a purveyor of fashionable con- 
certs,’ writing music in which “ there is not a page that is really 
dull, nor a bar which the most conservative hearer could have 
regarded as extravagant.”’ But that “ simple public ” that took 
him to its arms did not know what non-conservatism was: it did 
not know its J. S. B. Handel it had adopted, but I wonder if it 
adequately appreciated his work ? I have just been listening to 
the B.B.C. Handel concert, that included two concerti grossi and 
an organ concerto (this, so clearly played by Mr. Dawber, would 
be a good one to record : the B flat, Op. 7, No. 1). At his instru- 
mental best, Handel easily beats J. C., as far as I know the latter, 
which is but slightly. I quote Sir Henry Hadow because, from his 
sentence, it is clear that he has gone clean through J. C.—and 
does not think much of him. This concerto movement, played on 
the harpsichord (J. C. preferred the piano : he was one who, with 
Clementi, popularized it), begins like a tiny march, and gives a 
charming account of the solo tone in some neat decorations. 


















One thing may well be noted: Mozart picked up hints and ways 
from him. I think there may be rather more to urge for J. C. 
than Sir Henry thinks. We hear little of his. There is a Sinfonia, 
another concerto, played by the present soloist, and a piano frag- 
ment recorded by Harold Samuel, about whose early death all 
lovers of fine piano-playing are sad. The son of a great genius has 
always a hard time. Spare a kind thought for London Bach, even 
if he were, perhaps, about what London deserved. 

The concerto, a preliminary list-note informs us, is one written 
when Mozart was eleven. It would thus appear to be among the 
1767 set (K.37, 39, 40 and 41) ; but Grove says that these were 
“ arrangements of movements from sonatas by French composers ” 
(un-named). The next is not until K.175 (1773). I do not know 
whether anyone has “ placed ” all these items, and found out 
exactly how much is Mozart’s and how much the Frenchmen’s. 
The beginning is certainly unusual—a most endearing phrase 
that at once creeps into your heart, with first its dapper little 
syncopation and then its drooping figure. There is a mature 
moment between twenty-five and thirty. The motion just after 
forty makes a welcome fresh episode, before we come back to the 
harpsichord’s surprising divagation around sixty. The new treat- 
ment of old matter is remarkably free. An uncommon movement. 
The balance between the little orchestra and the solo part is 
always easy, and the whole, if rather of the other-end-of-the- 
telescope order, is perfectly satisfying. The Andante is a mild, 
sober-pacing specimen, with just a tender little shake and cadence 
to make it cuddle under the shepherd’s plaid (the “‘ Scots”’ snap 
makes me think of that). The little working up to the cadenza, 
and the tiny dimensions of that, are almost comical. An odd 
small faithful creature, rather Little Nell-ish. The final rondo has 
its sufficiently lively flirt, in miniature. There is plenty going on, 
even in a single side—very direct, cross-country work. Again 
there is a mere flourish for cadenza. Those who find the harpsi- 
chord agreeable—and as recorded here, it is as comely as could 
be wished, though it does not exhibit its biggest tone, or its 
diversities—will find this rare bit of Mozart quite fruity, and the 
solo-playing particularly tasty and well coloured. 


PARLOPHONE 
Orquesta Odeon (Godes) : Granada, and Cordoba (Cantos 
de Espafia) (Albeniz). Parlophone R2299 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 
Full, forward strings in a small orchestra ; the wind is slighter, 
though in solo it strikes strongly out. The quality is, to our ears, 
bold, but not harsh. These Spanish rhythms soon pall on me. 
Recorded music seems to give us so much of so few of them. But 
many like them. Everybody to his liking. Cordoba is engaging 
stuff, and would be still more of a coaxer if the orchestral playing 
were subtler. There is a little coarseness. 


TELEFUNKEN 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Kleciber): Unfinished 
Symphony (Schubert). Telefunken E1777-8-9 (12 in., 
18s.). 


There is no end of Unfinisheds—which sounds right, somehow. 
This one, even with a new fibre, has a rather noisy surface. 
The music rings well, in a clean, round, hearty quality. A 
shade plummy, perhaps, like much of the German brass. The 
chamber is slightly boomy. On the whole, a wee bit beefy, 
but I don’t seek, myself, a particularly willowy Unfinished. The 
tone on side 2, for instance, ought to be pretty big: those out- 
bursts are wild enough, and this band gets their measure: a 
good quality, even if the rest is a trifle stodgy in places—as 
regards accent, for instance. It is all honest work, though: 
no tricks. What a fine coda that is—a better clincher never 
was written—forty bars, bringing in again the opening theme, 
so dark, and so sure of its dark path: that one burst of final 
energy, perhaps of despair—and the sixfold repetition of the 
first four notes, now like a sigh: all ended by the inexorable 
chords, also rising up, as if in mockery of the sigh—only three 
rise up, and the last falls to the depths. 

Kleiber drags the second movement. I cannot consider any 
performance really stylish that does this, however nice the 
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sounds. He soon quickens up a bit; but why alter the pace 
at all? In the development he moves on so that his three 
beats there are about in the time of two, as he began (compare 
the start, and the end, of side 4). Now, this matter of speeds 
sometimes divides families. I occasionally get letters arguing 
for or against speeds that I have said I disliked, or approved. 
As in so many esthetic matters, who shall judge ? It happens 
to be my job to give an opinion, and I do so with an independence 
and freedom for the privilege of exercising which I am con- 
tinually grateful to the editors of this magazine. But I cannot 
expect always to satisfy everybody, and I have a tiny mental 
cringing when kind people tell me I “ never let them down”: 
because I think “ All right, my boy: thanks, and bless you! 
But if ever I do come a cropper in your eyes, then what 
will happen ?”? But nobody with any sense is going to let 
that thought stop him doing his best honestly to report on 
whatever comes to him. Musical esthetics, anyway, are subtle, and 
often it’s a case of ‘‘ one man’s meat...” This second move- 
ment, Kleiber, isn’t mine. I can often stand paces considerably 
differing (occasional correspondents are found who can’t). But 
I dislike the chopping and changing of pace without what seems 
to me sufficient reason in the music. But, after all, it’s only 
“what seems to me.” 


W. R. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


Prisca Quartet. Quartet in B flat major, Op. 76, No. 4 
(Haydn). Decca-Polydor DE7066-8 (three 10 in., 7s. 6d.). 
Keats said that if poetry did not come as leaves to a tree it had 
better not come at all—meaning that it should have a freshness 
and felicity and not be a forced growth. There is no question of 
the freshness and felicity of the six quartets comprising Haydn’s 
Op. 76, of which No. 3, the Emperor, is the best known. 

I do not know why the B flat major Quartet-—No. 4 of the set— 
should have been labelled the “‘ Sunrise,” unless it be for the won- 
derful sustained opening—a passage heard again in the course of 
the quartet. The quartet is notable for depth of feeling in all its 
movements except the last, which is the usual gay and light- 
hearted Finale. The Minuet is, indeed, bucolic enough, but there 
is an unexpected dark shading at the ends of the phrases in the 
first half of the Trio. The work is not to be described but enjoyed : 
though enjoyment is tempered with regret that the Prisca Quartet 
do not give a more refined (in the proper sense of the word) 
performance. The same faults that one found in their recording 
of Mozart’s D major Quartet (K.499) (DE7056-9) are again 
present, and the recording itself is not more than mediocre. The 
tone of the leader, as recorded, is woolly in his middle register 
and apt to whistle in the upper register. Rhythm is good but there 
is not enough careful shaping of the phrases. The chording is 
satisfactory in the lovely slow movement. 

It is a splendid enterprise to give us cheap records of chamber 
music, and. especially of works like this not otherwise available, 
but the standard of playing and recording must be kept high. 

(The quartet is wrongly labelled as being in B instead of 
B flat major.) 

Another recording of this quartet was made by the Inter- 
national String Quartet for the National Gramophonic Society, 
Nos. 109-11. 
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*Roth String Quartet. Quartet in F major, Op. 59, No. 1 
(Beethoven). Columbia LX578-82 (five 12 in., 3os.). 


Most of my readers who are lovers of chamber music will be 
sure to possess either the Léner or the Budapest recording of the 
first Rasoumovsky quartet, so that there will need to be some 
compelling motive to induce them to purchase the Roth recording. 
There is. Quite simply it is the best recording of any string 
quartet so far issued. A recording strong and full enough to 
satisfy the indignant Mr. C. P. Widdows, but having no distressing 
moments even at the biggest climaxes : a recording of exceptional 
clarity which, one feels, has captured all the beauty of a singularly 
splendid performance, and reveals, as the other two recordings did 
not in anything like the same measure, the inspired grandeur and 
loveliness of music which is indeed one of Beethoven’s crowns of 
glory. 

The contrast between the last number of Beethoven’s Op. 18 
and the first number of Op. 59 is one of the most remarkable 
things in music. How far he has travelled and along what a 
dolorous road: his great spirit now “ strengthened and purified 


by the experience of a life of struggle and suffering ” which was to 
end only with his death. 


The quartets of Op. 59 have been called quartet-symphonies, 
and it has been suggested that only the symphonic orchestra could 
fully bring out their beauties. I entirely disagree with this view. 
The wide range of effects Beethoven extracts from the four instru- 
ments never goes beyond their capacity or strays outside the purest 
medium in music. To orchestrate this music would be to destroy 
its lovely proportions, its intimacy and spiritual appeal. 


The performance is not merely good : it is superb. If any 
further proof were needed of the wholehearted keenness and 
enthusiasm of a quartet which has taken highest rank in the 
hierarchy of chamber music organisations it is to be found here. 
I refer readers again to W. S. Meadmore’s interesting article on 
the Roth String Quartet in the last number of this paper. 
The fruit of their incessant hard work, their most friendly ensemble, 
is to be found in the magnificent vitality of their playing: the 
perfection of detail which allows us to see the relation to the whole 
of every part : and the organic growth of material which in other 
hands than Beethoven’s might have amounted to so little. I have 
never heard the opening section of the first movement so thrillingly 
played before. The accompanying quavers pulsate with energy 
that moves irresistibly through a splendidly managed crescendo to 
the vigorous conclusion of the section. 


Possibly some listeners might feel that the second movement is 
interpreted in too consistently an epic vein and without sufficient 
allowance for the different facets of humour in it. But no one will 
escape perceiving again what Schumann described as “ one of the 
most wonderful utterances in music, the immense power of the 
climax which is attained by the little rhythmic figure of the 
opening; so insignificant at first as to have made the same composer 
remark that ‘ Beethoven picked up his motifs in the street, but he 
re-created them into the most beautiful utterances in the world.’ ” 


The slow movement is of a heart-piercing beauty and pathos, 
yet never degenerating, in the hands of these players, into anything 
approaching sentimentality or softness: but remaining always 
noble and with ultimate consolation in view. And in the Finale 
all the life and gaiety and the bitter-sweetness implicit in the 
Russian melody are brought out in the interpretation. (The 
melody, like that in the Finale of No. 2 of Op. 59, was supplied 
by Count Rasoumovsky, but this tune inspires Beethoven in a 
way that the other did not.) I have only hinted at some of the 
beauties of interpretation and playing to be found in these records. 
Somehow they must be afforded by all who care for chamber 
music. No movement is complete on one record, but one cannot 
do with less than the whole of such a masterpiece as this. It is 
only fair to say that my copy of the first record had rather a noisy 
surface for about the first quarter of the playing. 

A. R. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Zimbalist (violin) and T, Saidenburg (piano). Carmen- 
Fantasy (Bizet-Sarasate). Columbia DX765 (4s.). 

One may say that Sarasate has butchered Carmen to make a 
violinist’s holiday: and of the four tunes taken from the opera 
that the Habajiera fares the worst. There is none of the art here 
shown by Busoni in his fantasy on the opera, but undeniably 
Saraste has put together a wonderful show-piece. Some of it is 
more astonishing than musical—those very high notes !—and no 
violinist in the world could make those upper tones wholly 
acceptable to the ear. Zimbalist sounds as if he were thoroughly 
enjoying himself, and he manages, in between the pyrotechnical 
displays that keep on bursting out, to produce some rich beautiful 
tone. The rhythmic verve of the performance is not aided by a 
rather wooden accompaniment. Recording excellent: perform- 
ance sensational ! 


Goluboff (violin) and Iva Newton (piano). La fille aux cheveux 
de lin (Debussy) and Hungarian Dance No. 1 (Brahms- 
Joachim). Columbia DB1666 (as. 6d,). 

There seems to be no end to the supply of violin prodigies—why 
are they so much more numerous than others ?—and here is 
young Goluboff playing with all the assurance, and something of 
the beauty of tone, of a Kreisler. 

His conception of Debussy’s young woman is individual and 
quite different to that of Menuhin which I reviewed last September 
(H.M.V. DA1499). Goluboff plays it much more slowly and 
paints a consistent picture of the flaxen-haired girl deep in thought, 
(One is used to playing the piece lightly and delicately on the 
piano.) His tone is very beautiful. He does all the conventional 
things in the Brahms—how weary I am of these Hungarian Dances 
—and shows himself lively and sparkling. It will be interesting to 
see what this highly accomplished boy does with music of greater 
worth. The recording is excellent and the record worth buying 
for the sake of the Debussy alone. 


Anatole Kitain (piano). Feux Follets (Liszt) and Sonetto del 
Petrarcha No. 123 (Liszt). Columbia LX577 (6s.). 

Feux Follets is the fifth number of the Douze Etudes d’ Exécution 
Transcendente and appears to have been recorded before only by 
Lamond. 

Liszt has here composed not only a perfect vehicle of virtuosity 
but a most attractive piece of music, the nature of which is suffi- 
ciently defined by its title. 

Sitwell thinks that even to-day there are but a half-dozen 
executants who can do justice to the beautiful hardships of the 
Etudes, and if this be so I would number Anatole Kitain amongst 
them. He is a splendidly equipped pianist and it is a joy to listen 
to such finely poised finger-work and clean pedalling. The result 
is a beautifully clear unsmudged aural map of the music from the 
first to the last note. ' 

Nor is the artist less successful in the lyrical piece following. 
Barer made a lovely record of the 104th Sonnet of Petrarch, and 
Kitain’s playing of this equally beautiful number is as lovely. 
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It is indeed difficult to believe, except for an occasional curve of 
the melody, that the three Sonnets were composed as songs, so 
skilfully have the transcriptions been made. 

(Petrarch’s Sonnets are said to be untranslatable, and I am not 
going to rush in where angels fear to tread.) 

The melodic line is beautifully drawn and an admirable balance 
kept between the . Here and there another pianist might 
apply rubato differently, but the only thing in the piece that I feel 
is out of the picture is the cadenza shortly before the end. This is 
marked by Liszt ppp, dolcemente; and as played by Kitain it is 
neither. Perhaps some readers may recall how Maria Ivogii 
sang the cadenzas in Caro Nome—as if they were not preacher, a 
part of her thought. Here also the cadenza should be felt to grow 
out of the music and to be part of the general sense of the piece. 

The piano tone is, on the whole, very good, and I highly 
recommend this record. 


Friedman (piano). Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65 (Weber). 
Columbia DX 764 (4s.). 

It is quite a shock, after years of orchestral performance at the 
ballet and in the concert hall, to be reminded that Weber’s work, 
here correctly titled—one often sees “‘ waltz ” for “‘ dance ”—was 
composed for the piano. There are about eleven recordings of the 
orchestral version to three of the original version (and one for 
four hands). 

Friedman gives a most delightful performance of the ever 
charming music. The various sections of the rondo are beautifully 
individualised, the tone levels just right. Readers will recall that 
after the florid section, played with much brilliance by Friedman, 
there comes, after a repeat of previous material, the piquant 
waltz tune that is the most memorable melody in the work. Near 
the end of Part 1, and again on Part 2, where this is repeated, 
Friedman introduces a most telling hesitancy as if the dancers 
paused to take breath. Then the rhythm is picked up again. It 
is long since I heard the piece played on the piano and so I do 
not remember how other pianists have dealt with this passage. 

The piano tone is good throughout, even in the dangerous 
introductory section, when in the bad old days it used to wobble 
like a jelly! A really delightful record. 


*Backhaus (piano). Intermezzi in E flat major and B flat 
7 ey » Op. 117, Nos. 1 and 2 (Brahms). H.M.V. DB2805 
(6s.). 

In January, 1936, Erdmann recorded these same two pieces for 
Parlophone, and I reported that the recording was very good 
indeed, though the interpretation of the first Intermezzo was 
somewhat matter-of-fact (Parlophone E11287). For the extra two 
shillings—please forgive the intrusion of this commercial but 
practical note—you will have a more sensitive treatment of the 
lovely E flat lullaby, but even Backhaus hurries the melody a little 
at its last appearance. I cannot see any reason for this: sufficient 
contrast is made by the semiquaver figuration following and there 
is no fear of the music becoming dull. Backhaus’s performance of 
the dark-toned B flat minor intermezzo is of the very finest quality. 
Exquisite tone, and a tender regret in the playing that is infinitely 
touching. Splendid recording. 


*Landowska (harpsichord). Italian Concerto (Bach) and 
Preludes 1, 2, 3 and Fugue (Little Preludes and Fugues) 
(Bach). H.M.V. DBs5007-8 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

This work is called a concerto by Bach because in it he adapts 
the style of the orchestra-and-soloist type of concerto to the two- 
manual harpsichord and gets his contrasts of tone not only by the 
usual means of forte and piano but by playing off the difference in 
tone quality between the two manuals. 

In spite of the fun which the late and greatly lamented Harold 
Samuel used to make of the harpsichord and its advocates, I think 
it will be agreed that a work of this kind can only be fully realised 
on the harpsichord. 

Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s recording of the Jtalian Concerto will 
be remembered by many, and now—very late for review—comes 
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an even more masterly rendering by Madame Landowska. Her 
playing of the final movement is a tour de force, but the recording 
both of this and of the first movement is rather marred—I am not 
allowed to mention the word amplification !—by the harpsichord 
being placed too near the microphone, so that the mechanism 
becomes too audible in forte passages. For this reason the lovely 
slow movement comes off best. 

A charming selection from the Twelve Little Preludes (Nos. 1 
and 2 in C major, No. 3 and Fugue in C minor) occupies the spare 
side. Recording excellent. 


Kreisler (violin) and Rupp (piano). Caprice Viennois and 
Tam Chinois (Kreisler). H.M.V. DBgo50 (6s.). 

Kreisler adds yet another recording to the dozen or so examples 
at present existing of the Caprice Viennois—not counting orchestral 
and other transcriptions—and replaces the one he last made for 
H.M.V. Surely this may be the last word, which he obviously has 
the right to say ! 

It would be idle to pretend that time has not robbed this great 
artist of some of the qualities which make us look back affectionately 
to his pre-electric recording of the pieces, and the waltz section of 
the Caprice, lacking some of the sensuous beauty of tone with 
which Kreisler used to endow it, sounds even a little matter-of- 
fact. Perhaps the composer regards it as Rachmaninov his ‘oo 
famous prelude ! 

There is much of the original sparkle in the Tambourin Chinois 
and accompaniment and recording are splendid. 


Eileen Joyce (piano). La Maja y el Ruisenor (The Lover and 
the Nightingale) (Granados) and Minuetto Scherzande 
(Stavenhagen). Parlophone E11314 (4s.). 

Received just as the paper goes to press, I have only time to say 
that Eileen Joyce gives a delightful rendering of the loveliest of 
the Goyescas, but not one of such intimate charm as José Iturhi’s 
recording (H.M.V.). 

Stavenhagen’s piece is rather of the manufactured order but 
pleasant to hear and very well played. Fine recording of both 
pieces. 


Kempff (piano). Sonata in E major, Op. 109 (Beethoven). 
Decca-Polydor CA8266-7 (two 12 in., 8s.). 

The futility of literary comment on music was brought home to 
me this month in reading a book by a German author on Bect- 
hoven’s Piano Sonatas. 

With regard to Op. 109 in E major, the author tells us that 
** the soul appears to lose itself in a dream fairy-world during the 
opening section ” : then at the adagio into which it leads “‘ a sharp 
pain like a stab at the heart transfixes the gentle being ” (this 
might easily be indigestion!). The chorale-like succession of 
chords near the end of the movement are declared to be “‘ specially 
significant ”’: but of what is not said. The prestissimo is spoken of 
as reminding us of the “‘ furies chasing Orestes ” : and a good deal 
else such as the “ foreboding and agony of death.”” Holy devotion 
is found in the theme of the final movement. 

Mea maxima culpa! We scribes have, most of us, fallen into this 
sin at some time or other. Perhaps some people find it helpful to 
have their minds filled with arbitrary images. The alternatives are 
a purely technical analysis—which any musician can make—or 
trying to be Sir Donald Tovey—which is much more difficult. 

Most writers on Beethoven whose books I possess content them- 
selves with drawing attention to the “ intellectual texture ” of the 
last three sonatas, “‘ the heavenly relevance of all their details ”’ ; 
and Ernest Walker says much in little by speaking of their 
unusual design and rich mellow beauty. 

One might write of the thematic affinity between the three 
movements and of a hundred other details, but in a review such 
as this the best thing is to beg people to buy the work, live with it, 
and make it meaningful to themselves. 

The expressive adagio that twice interrupts the almost gay 
vivace certainly does not seem to me like a stab in the heart, 
though a moving into shadow. The fiery vigour of the prestissimo 
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The model 395—33 guineas 
@ Ingenious four-valve superhet automatic radiogram. 


@ Three wavelength ranges, Long 750-2000 metres, 
Medium 198-580 metres, Short 16-50 metres. 


@ Quiet operation and extreme sensitivity on both A.C. and 
D.C. supplies. 


@ Novel rectangular tuning scale marked in wavelengths and 
station-names ensuring simple control. 


@ Elliptical moving-coil loudspeaker giving remarkable fidelity 
of reproduction. 


@ Automatic mechanism enabling eight 10-inch or 12-inch 
records to be played without attention. 

@ Charming, dignified cabinet in figured apd straight-grained 
walnut. 


@ For A.C. (25-60 cycles) and D.C. mains. 200-250 volts. 
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DAVEY RADIO 


is designed to give the highest possible quality of 
reproduction and to give long and reliable service. 
Instruments are now in use all over the country. 
Their owners are happy in the possession of some- 
thing individual, something of which they cannot 
tire, an instrument which depreciates in value at 
a slower rate than any other. A five-year-old 
Davey Radio Set still gives better reproduction 
than any modern mass-production machine ! 


Radio Receiving Sets - - from £35 
Radiogramophones - £46 10s. od. and £55 
5-6 watt Electrical Reproducer . £40 


RECORD SERVICE 


We supply all classical records issued by the leading makers, and 
in addition we publish a monthly critique to guide you in your 
choice. The Art of Record Buying also published here is a key 
to all the catalogues. Send for a copy—free for a 2d. stamp. 
Special terms of purchase are available for Society and other 
records. A two-guinea set, for example, will be sent on a first pay- 
ment of 10s. 6d. to be followed by three further monthly payments 
of a like amount. No interest is charged for three months’ 
credit, and all transactions of this nature are entirely private. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


For the benefit of THz GRAMOPHONE’s new readers, may we 
mention that the E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophone sets the 
standard by which all others are judged. It is made in 
comparatively small numbers, and sold direct to 
customers all over the world. We shall be very 
pleased to demonstrate our Hand-made Gramo- 
phones to all who are interested in good repro- 
duction at a reasonable price. These instru- 
ments are known by their drawing num- 
bers, viz.: The Mark IV £12 12s., the 
Mark IX £16 16s., Mark Xa £22 10s., 

Mark XB £30, and the Mark XB 
with over-size horn £33. A _ cata- 
logue is available on request. 
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has nothing, to my mind, of the morbidity of the anticipation of 
death, but is full of manly energy. Of the theme of the six 
variations one can certainly agree that it is one of Beethoven’s 
loveliest tunes. 

One is constantly reminded of earlier ideas of Beethoven here 
perfected : and there is a superb coherence in the design. There 
seems to be no reason to call the music ‘‘ enigmatic.” 

Kempff gives an almost completely successful performance. He 
balances excellently the contrast between the vivace and adagio of 
the first movement, and the playing of the part-writing in the 
prestissimo is beautifully clear. There is no lack of power in the 
left hand. Only once (bars 84-86) is the melodic outline obscured 
by a lack of weight in the tone. I wish he had had space to make 
the repeats in the lovely theme of the variations, but he plays it 
with the right tender feeling and I like the way he leans on the 
chord of the ninth before the final (feminine) cadence. It is in 
the sixth and last difficult variation that he falls a little short. 
There is some stiffness—not manual, but interpretative—in the 
playing of the long trills. They do not sound as relevant as they 
should. Few pianists can make them so. The piano tone is good 
throughout. The first two movements are complete on the first 
record, the third movement on the second record. 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with orchestra: Wien, du 
Stadt meiner Triaiume (Sieczynski) and Das Lied aus 
Wien from Das Dreimiaderlhaus (Schubert-Berté) ; sung 
in German. H.M.V. DA1541 (10 in., 4s.). 

It is evident that so long as Elisabeth Schumann records pretty 
songs a considerable section of her admirers will eagerly acquire 
them, without examining their musical value too critically. The 
song by Sieczynski, however, with its refrain ‘“‘ Wien, Wien, nur 
du allein sollst stets die Stadt meiner Traume sein,” is a very 
agreeable specimen of its kind, and the frequency with which it 
is broadcast, both here and abroad, testifies to its popularity. 
Nearly everybody must know its tune. This remark also applies 
to the other song ; its truth will be evident once it is mentioned 
that Das Dreimdderlhaus is the equivalent of our own Lilac Time. 
The tunefulness of the melodies and the charm of the singer’s 
voice and style should make the record a popular winner. It is 
admirably recorded. 


Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with Gerald Moore at the 
piano : Gretchen am Spinnrade, Op. 2 (Goethe-Schubert), 
and Fischerweise, Op. 96, No. 4 (Schlechta-Schubert) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DA1547 (10 in., 4s.). 

That Schubert’s lively little song Fischerweise would appeal to 
Mme. Schumann and receive from her a satisfactory interpreta- 
tion might have been readily forecast. The present charming 
performance therefore excites pleasure but not surprise. I for one, 
however, would not have anticipated that she would choose 
Gretchen am Spinnrade. This song was Schubert’s first setting ofa 
Goethe poem and his first undoubted masterpiece in the realm of 
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song. Her fascinating admirer Faust has cast a spell over Gretchen. 
Her peace of mind is lost. Her lover fills her thoughts. Perhaps in 
her final impassioned plea for love and death there is a vague 
feeling that all will not end well. The singer marks the poor girl’s 
state of unrest without over-dramatising the song and I admire 
her performance very much. Mr. Gerald Moore deserves more 
than a mere passing word of praise ; there can be nothing but 
admiration for the recording. 


*Gerhard Hiisch (baritone) with H. U. Miiller at the piano: 
Dichterliebe, Op. 48 (Heine-Schumann) ; sung in German. 
H.M.V. DB2940-2 (12 in., 6s. each). 

In his youth, Heine had an unhappy love-affair with his cousin 
Amalie ; she jilted him for another suitor with money. Her 
faithlessness affected him profoundly. Its influence can be seen 
again and again in his poems; it accounts for the irony and 
cynicism that is found in them. Heine poured out his grief in his 
Lyrical Intermezzo (1822), a collection of sixty-nine poems and a 
prologue. To the reader he explained that— 

** All my anguish, all my rages 
I have poured and nought concealed here ; 
And, if you should turn these pages, 
You will find my heart revealed here.” 


(The translation is quoted from Louis Untermeyer’s Poems of 
Heinrich Heine (Routledge).) 

From Heine’s Lyrical Intermezzo Schumann selected sixteen 
poems and set them to music for his song cycle Dichterliebe (“A 
poet’s love”). They are numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 11, 19, 23, 21, 45, 
43, 51, 61, 62, 49 and 69 in the Intermezzo, this order being the 
customary song sequence. 

Gerhard Hiisch has now sung the complete cycle of songs for 
H.M.V. Most of the songs are quite short and three large records 
suffice to hold them all. With these records I am mildly dis- 


appointed, since they do not seem to reach the high standard set 
by the same artist when he sang the two Miiller-Schubert song 


cycles. I explain the disappointment by the fact that Hiisch’s 
voice has changed during the past few years. It is now a definitely 
heavier voice, not so flexible and with a noticeable tightness in its 
upper register. This is not a change for the better, particularly 
where a variety of rhythms and tempi in a group of Lieder is 
concerned, 

This comparison of Hiisch past with Hiisch present does not, 
however, imply that many present-day singers could improve 
upon the performance under review. It is an artistic piece of 
work and deserves to meet with approval. The songs reach a 
uniformly high level. The pianist is an excellent colleague for the 
singer. Technically, it would be hard to improve upon these 
recordings at the present day. 

This is not the only issue of Dichterliebe that H.M.V. has made. 
The same cycle was issued in 1932, the singer being a Dutch 
baritone, Thom Denijs, and the very able pianist being unnamed. 
The cursory comparison I have made between the two perform- 
ances has been interesting but rather baffling ; I imagine that on 
their artistic merits I should still find it difficult after repeated 
hearings to decide which one was superior to the other. My 
personal choice is for Denijs because I find his light baritone voice 
the more attractive. Technically the new records are the better ; 
the piano tone in the earlier set is rather thin. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Edwin McArthur at the 
piano: Im Kahne (In the boat) (Krag-Grieg) and Ein 
Schwann (A swan) (Ibsen, trans. Henzen-Grieg) ; sung in 
German. H.M.V. DA151g (10 in., 4s.). 

Those who appreciate these two short songs by Grieg should 
find, in Mme. Flagstad’s stylish singing and superb voice, per- 
formances very much to their liking unless, like my editor-in-chief 
and myself, they miss that elusive quality that is so easy to 
recognize when it is present and so hard to describe in words. 
The glorious tones seem instrumental in their origin rather than 
human and call forth my admiration without succeeding in thrilling 
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me. This is perhaps a crude way of expressing my own reactions, 
but it is probably ee to Mr. Mackenzie’s complaint that 
the voice is lacking in life. Those who are at all likely to care for 
the songs should certainly not miss an opportunity of hearing the 
record, which seems to me to be admirably recorded. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor) with Bruno Seidler-Winkler con- 
ducting the Berlin State Opera Orchestra: Il fior di loto 
(The lotus flower) (Schumann), sung in Italian ; and Un réve 
(A dream) (Grieg), sung in French. H.M.V. DA1504 (10 in., 
4S.). 

Grieg’s A dream has here been made a thoroughly international 
affair. For British buyers here is a Norwegian setting of a German 
poem sung in French by an Italian. The same song was recently 
recorded by Mme. Flagstad with piano accompaniment. Whether 
the use of an orchestra was sanctioned by Grieg I do not know, 
but I find it quite agreeable here ; equally acceptable are Gigli’s 
fervour and glorious tones. This side of the record should give 
general satisfaction. 

The old, familiar Heine-Schumann song The lotus flower, 
however, seems strangely unfamiliar in its gorgeous but un- 
desirable orchestral clothing and with a goodly proportion of its 
phrases shaped on distinctly novel lines. For this unconventional 
performance I can find praise only for the voice. 

The recording of both songs is admirable. 


*Claudia Muzio (soprano) with orchestra: Voi lo sapete, o 
mamma from Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni) and 
Si, mi chiamano Mimi from La Bohéme (Puccini) ; sung 
in Italian. Columbia LX583 (12 in., 6s.). 


It came as a surprise and shock to me to learn quite recently 
that Claudia Muzio had passed away. She was always an accom- 
plished artist with a voice of rare charm and beauty. Many 
readers will doubtless remember that she recorded for the Pathé 
company in years gone by, but that her greatest gramophone 
triumphs were her Edison discs. 

The present recordings I imagine are of comparatively recent 
origin, like the Otello duets (with Merli) issued two months ago. 
In this case it is evident that time dealt very gently with her voice. 
The technique is not impeccable. At times the voice is a little 
tremulous and the breathing more obvious than is desirable: 
major faults, but present only in a minor degree. The style, 
however, amply atones for the little peccadilloes of technique. 
Santuzza’s pathetic story is splendidly sung. The distraught girl’s 
love for Turiddu, her jealousy of Lola, and her own shame and 
misery are admirably realised, without exaggeration. Mimi’s 
narrative is equally well done. Its chief charm for me lies in the 
fact that it really sounds like what it is supposed to be—an 
improvisation. 

Both airs are excellently recorded and I commend the record 
with pleasure. 


Marta Eggerth (soprano) with orchestra: The Blue Danube, 
waltz song (An der schénen blauen Donau) (Joh. Strauss) and 
Voices of Spring, waltz song (Friihlingsstimmen) (Joh. 
Strauss) ; sung in German. Parlophone E11315 (12 in., 4s.). 


Judging from the number of times that Friihlingsstimmen has 
come my way, the public demand for this melodious vocal waltz 
must be inexhaustible. On this occasion its attractiveness is 
enhanced by the fact that the ever-popular Blue Danube is paired 
with it and that both songs are sung by a very well-known film 
star. This should be quite enough to secure the favour of a goodly 
section of the public, but the record has more than mere paper 
merits to commend it. Marta Eggerth has certainly not the 
charm of voice or dazzling coloratura technique of a Barrientos, 
a Hempel or an Ivogiin, to mention but a few great artists who 
have sung these waltz songs ; but she has a pleasing voice, sings 
easily and erty. and does not attempt too much for her vocal 
frills. She has thus produced quite an attractive record which, 
since it is technically sound and issued at a popular price, can be 
confidently recommended. 
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Joseph conete (tenor) with orchestra: I am a gypsy child 
(Ich bin ein Zigeunerkind) from Gypsy love (Léhar) and 
Vienna bonbons, waltz song (Joh. Strauss); sung in 
German. Parlophone R2296 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


Perhaps I should have written Waltz song from Vienna bonbons, 
since for all I know to the contrary the latter phrase may be the 
title of an operetta. Gypsy love I do know. Those who heard the 
condensed version recently broadcast by the B.B.C. will krow 
what to expect here, while old stagers like myself will recall the 
palmy days of Daly’s and remember Robert Michaelis singing the 
song which Joseph Schmidt has now recorded. The Strauss offer- 
ing is very bright and jolly and typical of the composer. Both 
songs are sung vigorously in the traditional operetta style, and the 
singer’s voice, ease and power should excite the envy and admira- 
tion of many a stage hero. This is quite a good record of the 
lighter type, well recorded. 

H. F. V. L. 


= 


SONGS 


Little and good seems to be the motto for this month, which is 
headed by two celebrity records by singers, who are chiefly known 
to the cinema. One of these is Nelson Eddy, who already is no 
stranger to this column. His new songs are Dusty Road by Leon 
and Otis Rene and Through the Years by Heyman and Youmans. 
The first has a negro atmosphere, and the other is sentimental. 
Mr. Eddy sings well, but is handicapped by coarse recording, and 
his voice is too heavy for the tenderness implicit in the Youmans 
song. Nathaniel Shilkret conducts the accompanying orchestra 
(H.M.V. DAt502, 4s.). The other screen celebrity is Gladys 
Swarthout, who makes her début in this section with two quite 
delightful songs from the film “‘ Champagne Waltz.” These are 
Could I be in love and Paradise in Waltz Time. The first is by William 
Merigan Daly, who himself directs the accompaniment on both 
sides, while the other is by Coslow and Hollander. Miss Swarthout 
is a mezzo-soprano, and is well recorded (H.M.V. DA1542, 4s.). 


Sydney MacEwan contributes an ideal record of two Scottish 
songs. The Road to the Isles by Kenneth Macleod and Patuffa 
Kennedy-Fraser and Ye Banks and Braes arranged by J. A. Murray 
are both beautifully sung to an accompaniment of an instrumental 
trio. This is undoubtedly Mr. MacEwan’s best record to date 
(Parlophone R2298, 2s. 6d.). 


Another superb performance comes from Peter Dawson, who 
has chosen two essentially popular songs in Elliott’s Hybrias the 
Cretan and Pinsuti’s I fear no foe, both with orchestra. This is a 
welcome record and is first-rate in every respect (H.M.V. B8513, 
2s. 6d.). After this exhibition of strength, Webster Booth 
provides a reflective interlude with two little songs that are already 
on many people’s lips, Rizzi’s A song for you and me and Strachey’s 
Moon of Romance. Jack Strachey will be remembered for his work 
in the monthly broadcast revues, and as the composer of These 
Foolish Things. -Mr. Booth’s lyrical tenor suits these ditties like a 
glove, while a small orchestra lends its support (H.M.V. B8527, 


2s. 6d.). 
R. W. 
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The Approach to Plainsong through the Office Hymn. 
J. H. Arnold. (Oxford University Press, 2s. 6d.). 
Office Hymns from the English Hymnal to accompany 
above. Columbia DB1660 (as. 6d.). 

Mr. J. H. Arnold is already well known as the author of an 
excellent and eminently practical book on ‘‘ Plainsong Accom- 
paniment ” (Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.) and for the fine 
work he has done at St. Mary’s Church, Primrose Hill, in 
collaboration with Mr. Geoffrey Shaw. His new book is addressed 
to those choirmasters or organists whose acquaintance with plain- 
song is small but who may have to, or want to, include one of the 
hymns of the Office in his choir repertory. The ground is well 
covered and no point, however elementary, is neglected. 

The problem, as Mr. Arnold insists, must be approached 
vocally : for the choirmaster, like the singing teacher, who cannot 
“pattern ” for his choir is of very little use. 

The liturgiologist of the Roman Church will be disturbed by 
the statement (p. 2) that the plainsong hymn should be sung 
before the psalms ; for the progression to a climax of psalms- 
hymn-canticle seems to him the natural and right thing. The 
author, however, is writing for the Anglican Communion, and 
perhaps the hymn, the “ special key-note ” of the service (which 
will not contain a series of antiphons, whose function it is to strike 
such a key-note before and after psalms and canticle), is best 
placed as he suggests. Surely, however, the Sarum Rite is the 
ideal to be aimed at and not a mixture of plainsong and Anglican 
chant ! 

Recent correspondence in the Daily Telegraph, however, shows 
that much hostility and misapprehension must be disposed of 
before people will take to a wholly Gregorian service. 

After sections on Barring and Notation the author comes to the 
debated question of rhythm and selects four hymns from the 
English Hymnal to illustrate his wise and sufficient guidance 
on the four stages of rhythm. These hymns are (1) Creator of the 
stars of night (syllabic), (2) Sing, my tongue, the glorious battle 
(neumatic), (3) The royal banners forward go (melismatic), (4) O 
blest Creator of the light (melismatic). The little book ends with some 
words on special rhythms, three useful hints for performance, and 
a warning against well-known faults. 

The value of the book is enhanced by the record made by Mr. 
Arnold’s choir with himself as conductor (Columbia DB1660). 

There are few things as difficult as the recording of plainsong, 
and the choir has not emerged from the ordeal unscathed. 

Thus in the first hymn (Creator of the stars of night) the cantor 
gives out the first line as if it were an antiphon, pausing in the 
last word before the choir joins in. More serious is the too-heavy 
nature of the principal verbal accents. The men are the chief 
offenders, as always. One receives a mental picture of a series of 
words standing out in heavy type. The voice of the cantor, the 
tone of the choir, their diction, all these are excellent, and when 
they let the pitch of the melody note almost alone indicate the 
principal accent the result is first rate—good smooth singing. 

I hope that these criticisms will not deter choirmasters from 
buying this record as well as the book, for both are admirably 
worth while. Only in the use of the record a word of warning to 
tone down the principal accents should be given. A. R, 
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SOCIETY ISSUES—(continued from page 379) 


THE BRAHMS SONG SOCIETY, VOLUME ONE 


Alexander Kipnis and Gerald Moore: Fourteen songs on six 
12-inch H.M.V. records, DB2994-2999, in album (£1 16s.). 


Wolfians and Brehmsians will never be reconciled. Although 
those old hostilities are now conveniently relegated to the back- 
ground of nineteenth-century musical history, and passed over 
with a reflection on the futility of the party-spirit in musical 
matters, yet a certain mental antagonism between the followers 
of the two camps is not to be denied even to-day. Readers of the 
latest volume of a certain well-known “ History of Music”? will 
understand what is meant. Thus it may be said that although this 
Brahms Song Society was formed, according to the booklet 
accompanying these records, in December 1936, its foundations 
were really laid, by reaction, in September 1931, when the Wolf 
Society began its work. Now that Mr. Legge has reassured anxious 
Wolfians, who, owing to the delay in the production of their sixth 
volume, feared that the Brahms Society was to take its place, 
both parties ought to be satisfied. 


The connoisseur will turn first to the four great “‘ Serious Songs,”’ 
a complete performance of which has not, I think, been recorded 
before ; certainly nothing so fine as this set by Alexander Kipnis 
and Gerald Moore is in existence. The words of these songs, which 
were almost the last of Brahms’s compositions, were put together, 
like those of his German Requiem, by the composer himself, from 
passages in the Bible and the Apocrypha, and the settings were 
made to please nobody but himself. Brahms had no thought, 
when he wrote these last personal confessions, of their being 
waa in the surroundings of the average Lieder recital, to be 
ollowed by the inevitable applause, when silence is the only fitting 
acknowledgment that can be made. They are thus ideal material 
for the gramophone, and we shall get nearer to the spirit in which 
they were conceived when we play these records in the privacy 
- our own homes, than any public recital has ever succeeded in 

oing. 


The rest of the volume consists of fairly well-known songs, the 
only surprise being Verrat, which is not often sung. It is a gory 
ballad of deceit and revenge, and Kipnis obviously revels in it. 
Two justly celebrated but already much-recorded songs are Von 
Ewiger Liebe and Die Mainacht. The present performances have 
the advantage over some earlier versions in the splendid modern 
recording, but in the course of this short column [I shall not 
attempt to compare the artistic merits of the new with the old. 
Kipnis’s performances are of great beauty, marred here and there 
by those irritating flaws which have been noticed before, in his 
Wolf Society records. A certain un-German quality in his 
interpretations sometimes charms and sometimes irritates. Ein 
Sonett is coupled with Sonntag, the latter taken rather faster than 
we are accustomed to hear it from German singers, and there is 
a charming performance of Stdndchen, followed by the Vergebliches 
Stdndchen. Others, of which it is impossible to give details in the 
space available, are the not very interesting Erinnerung, An die 
Nachtigall, and the distressingly sentimental O wiisst’ ick doch den 
Weg zuriick. 


Some variety of vocal colour could perhaps be asked for, and 
the volume would.be still more attractive with a variety of singers 
of both sexes. Some of Brahms’s slighter songs, in spite of his 
impressive beard, have a curious girlish charm. The Méddchenlieder, 
for instance, would have made an excellent foil to the bigger 
things in this volume. 


The accompaniments are in the reliable hands of Gerald 
Moore, whose rhythmic sense is especially valuable, He is 
successful alike in lightly-drawn things like “Das Standchen” 
and the quasi-orchestral lay-out of the Serious Songs. 


FRANK WALKER. 
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Pie 
BAND RECORDS 


As has been the excellent custom for a goodly number of years, 
the Test Piece in the Championship Class of the Crystal Palace 
Contest of 1936 was specially written for the occasion. Arthur 
Bliss is the composer and Kenilworth is the title. The score 
(published by the doyens of brass band publishers—R. Smith 
& Co., Ltd.) is full of interest. In a note to the score the com- 
poser has written ;: “‘ In 1575 Queen Elizabeth paid her celebrated 
visit to Kenilworth Castle, given by her some years before to 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester. At the gate of the Gallery Tower, 
the Queen, mounted on a milk-white horse, was greeted with 
a flourish of trumpets, and presented with the keys of the castle. 
Immediately on entering the Tilt Yard, the Spirit of the Lake 
appeared on a floating island, blazing with torches, and 
welcomed her. ‘The Queen stayed during nineteen days of 
lively pastimes, plays, masques and pageants. The great clock 
stood the whole time at the hour of dining.’” This gives the 
clue to the spirit of pageantry which pervades the whole com- 
position. 

There are three sections. The first, labelled At the Castle 
Gates, is so short as hardly to be considered a ‘‘ movement.” 
It serves as a brief introduction to create the right atmosphere. 
The second is labelled Serenade on the Lake and is in 3-4 time. 
It is directed to be played “fairly slowly”—J=69 “ with 
solos very expressive.” There is some charming work in this, 
of the type which is a truer test of a band’s capabilities and 
musicianship than more showy movements. 

The third movement is an “ Introduction and March” and 
is directed to be played in quick march time. It is a brilliant 
tour de force and goes with a pleasing swing. The whole work 
is somewhat shorter than many test pieces but provides oppor- 
tunities and traps for every instrument. Moreover, it is an 
excellent test of the band’s skill and of its musicianly qualities. 

As is to be expected, Foden’s Motor Works Band give a 
superb performance (Regal-Zono MR2244). Frank Mortimer 
is in charge of the band and is entitled to every credit for his 
share in this fine performance, while the soloists, and indeed 
members of the band, give a splendid account of themselves. 

Foden’s Band also play a favourite of my youth, The Teddy 
Bears’ Picnic, and a very ordinary patrol march called The Swing 
o the Kilt. A further example of very fine playing (Regal- 
Zono MR2290). 

Foden’s are joined by Munn and Felton’s Works Band 
(the 1935 Champions) in impressive performances of Abide with 
me and War March of the Priests (Regal-Zono MR2243). 

The Massed Bands of the Royal Marines (Portsmouth 
Command) are a fine combination. Bandmaster G. C. 
Keen has his men under good control, notwithstanding their 
large numbers. I like Vaughan Williams’s arrangement of 
Sea Songs Medley No. 3 better than I like Mackenzie’s arrange- 
ment of Ship Ahoy March. A very fine record (Col. FB1579). 

Finally I have the best Salvation Army Band record I have 
heard (Regal-Zono MF267). The band is the Salvationist 
Publishing and Supplies Band and they play Gounod’s 
Nazareth with very fine and telling effect. 

Grenadier 


The Guards Band signalise their return to the 


Columbia fold with a remarkably fine record of Handel’s Dead 


March in “ Saul” and ’s arrangement of Chopin’s 
Funeral March (Col. DX761). Both these arrange excellently for 
wind ; I often find that more successful arrangements can be 
made of piano than orchestral music, while the Dead March in 
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** Saul”? is to my mind better played by a first-class military band 
than in any other medium. One could easily devote a page in 
pointing out and discussing the finer points of these performances, 
but I will content myself by mentioning the beautifully ‘‘ round ” 
quality of the clarinet tone. The recording is magnificent. 

One “ Tattoo’ recording gets more and more like another, 
The latest contains Tidworth, Coburg and Sambre et Meuse marches 
played by the Massed Bands of the Southern Command 
(H.M.V. B8530). The tone quality is rather too shrill to be 
pleasant—at any rate indoors. 


Neither Jamie’s Patrol nor Harlequin March is of any great 


interest, but they are exceedingly well played by Munn and 
Felton’s Works Band under their professional conductor, 
W. Halliwell, on Regal-Zono MR2305. This is one of the few 
front-rank brass bands that I have never heard in the flesh, and 
each record of theirs that I hear serves as a reminder that the 
sooner I repair this omission the better. 

At the Portals of the Palace is the title of a somewhat pretentious 
composition by Gatty Sellars. It is now played by the Massed 
Brass Bands of the Leicester Brass Band Festival, 1936 on 
Regal-Zono MR228o and is peculiarly suited to the qualities of 
massed brass. It is easy, of course, to recognise the hand of the 
organist in this work! The De Montfort Hall, Leicester, as I have 
said on previous occasions, has very good acoustics for recording 
purposes. W. A. C. 





LATE ARRIVAL 


Georges Thill (tenor) and orchestra. Cantata No. 65, “ Take 
me to Thee ” (Prends mon coeur) and Cantata No. 85, “See, 
what his love ” (Ah, quel prodye amour). Col. LX571 (6s.). 

Cantata No. 65, Sie werden aus Saba (The Sages of Sheba), written 
for the Epiphany, is one of the most pictorial and lovely of the 
long series of Bach’s Church cantatas. It is well known. Cantata 

No. 85, Ich bin ein guter Hirt (I am the good shepherd), composed for 

the second Sunday after Easter, though little performed, has many 

beauties emphasizing the idea of the good shepherd throughout. 

This recording comes at the last moment but gives me time to 

realise that, whatever Georges Thill’s merits—and they are con- 

siderable—as an opera singer, he does not understand how to sing 

Bach. One cannot blame him for a sense of strain in the second 

aria, for the ¢esitura is uncomfortably high ; but the phrases are 

not thought out and moulded with the care Bach demands, and 
the interior spirit is missing. The singer sounds as if he were in 
competition with the nicely played accompaniments, and that 
destroys any feeling of intimacy. He does best in the aria from 
Cantata No. 65, Nim mich dir, and does manage to capture some 
of the glowing spiritual passion that informs it. A. R. 





A BROKEN RECORD 

There was a moment towards the end of the B.B.C. appeal on 
Christmas Day for the British Wireless for the Blind Fund when 
the effects man smashed some already broken (red label!) 
celebrities into smithereens and Christopher Stone exclaimed 
“TI believe you’ve broken the record!” Radio listeners had. 
A week ago the money collected from 55,000 letters amounted to 
just under £19,000. Nothing approaching this total had ever 
been collected by the Christmas Day appeal for the Blind since 
it was started eight years ago. It remains to be seen whether our 
co-editor has exhausted the purses of the listening public or 
whether there will be a goodly sum collected by his logically 
following-up appeal on January 31 for the Royal Eye Hospital, 
now to be rebuilt on the site of the old Surrey Theatre in Waterloo 
Road. When the totally blind have been made as comfortable 
as possible we turn to the problem of saving eyesight. Christopher 
Stone’s first B.B.C. appeal was for the Moorfields Eye Hospital in 
City Road ; his latest is for the Royal Eye Hospital in South 
London: but both have national and international importance 
and responsibilities. 
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Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
(Am.N. 
*#*#* Darktown strutters’ ball (Brooks) (v) 
(61422) 
###% Shine Titaey, Brown) (v) (61421) 
(Brunswick 02366—as. 6d.). 

Ella Fitzgerald (vocalist) with Pete 
Clark (alto andcl) ; Theo. McRae (ten) ; 
Taft Jordan (imp); Sandy Williams 
(trmb) ; Tom Fulford () ; John Truehart 
(g); Beverly Peer (b); Chick Webb 
(ds and director). 

Some of these coloured bands are becom- 
ing so polished that they might be white, 
and I am wondering if this one—a con- 
tingent from Chick Webb’s group—has not 
become a little too much so to provide 
the uncompromisingly negroid atmosphere 
which would have been the ideal setting 
for the little lady who is the star of the 
proceedings. 

However, I must give these sides four 
stars. The tenor man may wear his kid 
gloves too conspicuously and the other 
clarinet in Webb’s outfit, Louis Jordan 
(no relation to Taft), might have been 
more suitable, but Ella is grand and among 
the better things in the band’s share in the 
proceedings I think you are going to like 
the exceptionally nice right-hand work by 


Fulford. 
* * * 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 
**** Harlem shout (Durham, Lunceford) 
(61325) 
**] can’t escape from you (film “ Rhythm 
on the Range ”’) (Robin, Whiting) 
(v by Dan Grisson) (61324) 
(Brunswick 02355—2s. 6d.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GraMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 116). 
Most of us have come to realise that, 
whatever the cause may be (probably it’s 
that usual bogey, ‘“ commercialism ’’), 
Lunceford’s band is seldom at its best 
on records, but Harlem shout is one of the 
exceptions and shows that when circum- 
stances allow it the outfit really is all it 
is cracked up to’ be. Here we have a 
good arrangement of a good composition 
put over in jig tempo with a verve and 
style that we could afford to hear more 
often from the combination. Towards the 
end the trumpets literally shriek with 
ecstasy, and those with weak tummies may 
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find the going a bit fierce, but then jazz 
never was a game for dyspeptics. 

The other side has a pleasant enough 
first chorus considering the sugariness of the 
number, but after that they waste sixteen 
bars on a rambling modulating for the 
unnecessary vocal chorus which finishes 
the record. Not so hot, eh ? 


* * * 
jimmy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
***Chicken reel (Daly) (DLA518) 
**Funiculi, funicula (Denza) (DLA422) 
(Brunswick 02364—2s. 6d.). 

The interest lies in the brightness of 
the arrangements and the Dorseyesque 
muiicianliness of the playing. Chicken reel 
is the only side with pretensions to swing. 


@ —® 
BUYER’S TIME SAVER 





When your dealer wig > “ Try this”: 
e268 Kiss him 
sind Cuddle him 
so Coax him 
dling Kick him 
2 Kill him 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
** Doing the Voom Voom (Miley, Ellington) 
(4345T) (1929) 
** Rent party blues (Ellington) (4345+) 
1929) 
(Brunswick 02365—2s. 6d.). 

Ellington (~/) with Hodges, Carney, 
Bigard (reeds) ; Miley, Whetsel, Jenkins 
(tmps); Nanton, Tizol or H. White 
(trmbs) ; Guy (bjo) ; Braud (b) ; Greer (ds). 

+ This number is printed on the labels 
where the matrix number is usually given, 
but is in fact the catalogue number of the 
American Brunswick disc, originally issued 
over there in 1929. 

That the catalogue number was, of course, 
the same for both titles may account for 
the fact that in some copies of this English 
resurrection the labels are transposed. 
Rent party blues is the side in which Hodges 
takes the first chorus on soprano. 

Not that it matters much. The records 
don’t mean a great deal nowadays. But 
I pay tribute to Brunswick for having 
mentioned their early origin in their sup- 
plement. Too much old rubbish has been, 











and is being, foisted on the uninitiated, and 
it is only honourable to disclose its age. 


COLUMBIA 


Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of Joy 
(Am.N.) 
**** Steppin’ pretty (Mary Williams) (60867) 
*#*** Walkin’ and Swingin’ (Mary Williams) 
(60852) 
(Columbia DB5023—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 

To add to her accomplishment of being 
one of the finest swing pianists of the day 
Mae Williams appears to be one of the 
most delectable composers of music for 
swing bands ; and when you hear her tunes 
played as Andy Kirk’s boys play them you 
realise that few if any bands could do the 
job better. 

The tenor solo in Steppin’ pretty may not 
be brilliant, but otherwise there is little to 
choose between these two excellent perform- 
ances, and the extra star goes to Walkin’ and 
Swingin’ for being the slightly better of the 
two numbers. With the delightful melody as 
featured in the first chorus it is a peach of a 
composition. 

Mae has a solo in both titles. She may 
belong to the weaker sex, but how many men 
have such an incisive touch ? 

* * * 
Adrian Rollini and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Stuff (Rollini) (60908) 

Lucky Millinder and Mills’ Blue Rhythm 
Band 


.N. 
OOOO: pa ee rhythm (Tab Smith) 
(CO1g9299) 
(Columbia DB5024—2s. 6d.). 
60908—Adrian Rollini (bass sax and 
vibr) with Arthur Dollinger (ci and (en) ; 
Irving Goodman (imp) id ; Jack Rusin if) 3 ‘ 
Gwyn aide Cb). (g); Phil. Sillman 


9299—Millinder directing Tab Smith 
(alte) ; ; Henry Allen (imp) ; Higginbotham 
trmb) ; Billy Kyle (p); L. Lucie (g) ; 
Kirby (4); O’Neill Spencer (ds) ; and 
others. 

From the same session as Swing low and 
Tap-room Swing (Col. DB5006, issued last 
August), Stuff is probably the best of the 
three. In place of the salon complex, which 
cast its halo of artificiality on so many 
records in which Rollini ap (not 
excluding the Columbia Venuti’s), is at least 
a suggestion of sincerity. The star of the 
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proceedings is Dollinger, but Rollini plays 

with more swing than usual and Irving, 

Benny Goodman’s brother, shows himself a 
t man. 


neat, if tly white, tru 
The Blue Rhythm i—another un- 


certain combination in the studio—had one 
of their good days for Tab Smith’s lively 
composition. They play the good arrange- 
ment with a musicianly verve and swing up 
to a fine climax at the end. Other high spots 
are Red Allen’s first chorus and Tab’s sax 
solo. With so much tenor stuff going about 
these days it is a treat to hear someone who 
can get off on an alto. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Guess who? (Lane Freed) (v_ by 

Bob Crosby) (61180) 

*** Mary had a little lamb (Malneck, 

Symes) (v by Bob Crosby) (61183) 
(Decca F6255—1s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
Gramopuone for October 1936, p. 207). 

If all through these had been like their 
last choruses, and so much time had not 
been taken up with vocal refrains, I might 
have suggested you cuddle the dealer. 
But even as things are you will find them 
a good deal better than most big band 
performances of commercial tunes. And 
that goes for the arrangements as well as 
the playing. 

But please, Mr. Sarton, can we have 
B. C.’s Savoy Blues and Sugarfoot strut? 1 
am told they are as good as Musk rat ramble, 
and that’s saying something. 


Louis Armstrong 


Louis Armstrong (N.) with Jimmy 

Dorsey and His ne Fe (Am.) 

* Hurdy-gurdy man (Cahn Chaplin) (v by 

Armstrong) (DLA541) 

*** Skeleton in the cupboard (film ‘“ Pennies 
from Heaven”) (Johnston, Burke) 
(v by ) (DLA539) 

(Decca F6145—1s. 6d.). 

Skeleton in the cupboard—who remembers 
It ain’t no sin (to take off your skin and dance 
around in your bones ?)—may not be Arm- 
strong’s greatest, but it will be a happy 
reminder for those who may see him in 
the new Bing Crosby film “ Pennies hon 
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Heaven.” (And mind you do see the film. 
Louis is glorious.) 

By the way, do you ever stop to notice 
how phrases catch on ? This one: 


which is Mary Williams’ signature lick, 
and was first heard in her piano solo Over- 
hand (Columbia DB5013), is now in almost 
every other arrangement. It was in the 
earlier mentioned Bob Crosby disc of Mary 
had a little lamb, and now here it is in this 
Armstrong one about the spook. 

The obverse is better forgotten. It 
goes from bad to worse, and Louis puts 
the tin hat on it by finishing up shockingly 
out of tune. 

* * * 


New Dixie Demons (Am.) 
***7]¢ ain’t right (Rothberg, Meyer) (v) 
(Cgo798) a 
*** The preacher and the bear (Traditional) 
(v) (Cg0876) 
(Decca F6245—2s. 6d.). 

jimmy Lytell (ci) ; Perry Botkin (z) ; 
George York, Ward Lay (bs); Ray 
McKinley (ds) ; Frank Novak (effects). 

Vocalist : Dam Hornsby. 

These get three stars for being good of 
their kind—the kind being a cross between 
concert party comedy, hot jazz and hill- 
billies (I hope you’re wiser). 

Incidentally there’s a moral here for 
some of our big-timers whose hair has 
grown over their sense of humour. Look 
at the personnel. The star lads over there 
don’t seem to mind relaxing to amuse the 
natives, and when they do the party goes 
with a swing (almost in more senses than 
one). 

P.S.—In some of the outfit’s previous 
records Irving Prager and Mac Ceppas 
(vlns) were, I believe, added. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. mixed) 
**#*#** Sweet Sue (Harris, Young) (OAo3062) 
**#*** Tiger rag (La Rocca) OA03064) 
(H.M.V. lean. 6d.). 
03064—Goodman (cl) ; T. Wilson (>) ; 
Krupa (ds). 

03062—Above plus Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone). 

Tiger rag (labelled by the Quartette, but 
performed by the Trio: why are they so 
careless ?) might well have been called 
“* Krupa’s Holiday.” The redoubtable Gene 
has a grand time with bar after bar of solo 
against “stop ”’ melody by the other two 
and shows himself to be a swing man with 
originality and humour as well as technique. 
Then there is Wilson at his supreme best, 
and Benny getting a good deal nearer to 
swinging then he usually does. 

Cries of Oh, Oh? All right, I heard 
them. But I meant what I said. Benny 
Goodman seldom swings in the complete 
sense of the word. But don’t get excited ; 
that doesn’t prevent him from being a 
swell clarinettist, or me from knowing it. 
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For Sweet Sue, Lionel Hampton and his 
vibraphone are added to the other three, 
Need I say more ? 

* * * 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
*#** Sometimes I’m happy (Caesar, Youmans) 


(OA 2546) 
**** These fool things (Marvell, Strachey) 
(v by Helen Ward) (OA101256) 
(H.M.V. B8523—2s. 6d.). 


» ; Erwin, 
a nee 4 ore 3 poe Ballard 
(trmbs) ; ber Eps (g); 


H. b ‘Krupa (ti) 
"Goodman (i) (cl) ek De Pew, 


Schutzer, Clark, Rollini (reeds); Kazebier, 
Griffin, Erwin (imps) Me. 
Eachern (irmbs); Stacy (p) : 
Goodman ()) ; Krupa (ds). 

Good as these are they are not good 
enough. Goodman and his band ought to be 
able to get five stars every time, and it is 
more H.M.V.’s fault than theirs that the 
dealer is short of two more kisses this month, 

That committee, or whoever it is at 
Clerkenwell Road that makes the choices, 
seems to do its job without rhyme or reason, 
With heaps of new recordings to select from, 
it must pick on older ones. Sometimes I’m 
happy was made at least eighteen months 
ago, before the band had acquired its present 
excellence. Foolish things is a year younger, 
but having missed the boat when the tune 
was at the height of its fame, what reason 
can there now be for putting out in the as. 6d. 
Swing Series a “‘ commercial pop. ” of this 
sort ? 


Reuss (); 


* * * 


Quintette of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 
**** Georgia on my mind (Carmichael) (v by 
Freddie Taylor) (OLA1292) 
****Swing guitars (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 
(OLA1291) 
(H.M.V. B8532—2s. 6d.). 

S. Grappelly (vin); D. Reinhardt 
(solo g); TP Reinharde, L. Vola (gs); 
R. Chapet (5). 

The same five people playing the same 
three instruments month after month, and 
yet each new record sounds as fresh and 
as captivating as the first ! 

The answer is that while their general 
schemes may not vary greatly, these French 
boys seem to have, in addition to an in- 
strumental technique so fine that one 
cannot quickly tire of it, a way of twisting 
their phrases that keeps their flavour novel. 

Reinhardt’s first chorus in Georgia— 
they’ve hit on the perfect tempo for the 
tune—is a work of art, and if the inter- 
pretation of Grappelly’s solo is occasionally 
inclined to get a Fetle longhaired, it never- 
theless features some most musical and 
fascinating bars. As they had to have a 
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vocalist, Freddie Taylor was probably at 
least as good as anyone else available. 
Swing guitars is just another way of 
saying Nagasaki, but as about one out of 
every five “‘ original” compositions in fast 
tempo is based on this well-known ** ever- 
” I don’t: feel justified in blaming 
Reinhardt and Grappelly for wanting to 
keep in the fashion. 


* * * 


Jack Hylton (compére) 
*#** Jazz Histories No. 1”—Tiger rag 
(La Rocca) 
**#** Jazz Histories No. 2”—St. Louis 
Blues (Handy) 
(12-in. H.M.V. C2885—4s.). 


Pa + rag—Hylton’s Orch 
a_i 


+ (B5789— 
Jazz Band 


bi—19 '9r9) 5 s Orch. 
fi Fo ; Washboard 
Boys (Victor 24059-1932) ; Ray 
Noble’s Orch. (B6425—1933) ; Asmussen 
and others (X4570—1935) ; Wanderers 
(JF26—1935) ; Ball (BD5013 
—1936) ; Hylton’s Orch. (BD5128—1936). 

St. Louis Bluess—Rudy Vallee’s Yankees 
(Victor 22321—1930); O Dixie- 
land Jazz Band (Victor 18772—1921) ; 
Whiteman’s Orch. (B5162—1926) ; 
Waller-Paine (Victor 22371—1930) ; Four 
Crotchets (JF38—1935) ; Noble’s Orch 
(BD5004—1936) ; Armstrong’s Orch. 
(B4975—1934). 

Excerpts from the above mentioned 
H.M.V. and Victor recordings of the stated 
titles, linked together by ack Hylton’s 
announcements, these two “‘ Jazz Histories ” 
give interesting insights into the evolution of 
Jazz and jazz bands over the last fifteen years. 

The idea is a good one and I hope H.M.V. 
will repeat it with other titles. The announce- 
ments could advantageously be lengthened 
to give us more historical information 
regarding the tunes and the artists. 

* * * 


* Fats ” Waller and His Rhythm pet 
**T just made up with that old girl of mine 
(Little, Pease, McConnell) (v) 
(OAt102401) 
** The more I know you (Davis, Coots (v) 
(OA101668) 
(H.M.V. BD5159—1:. 6d.). 

Mr. Waller is another one with whom I 
look like having to part company in the near 
future. 

So long as he kept his piano up to standard 
I forgave him even the worst of his vocal 
efforts, but now even the piano is heading 
for the “commercial” section. “ Fats ” 
still has his technique, but his style is 
becoming definitely corny. He is beginning 
to accent like Charlie Kunz. 

* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*Don’t play me cheap (Randolph, Dial) (v 
by _ Armstrong) (A75481) 

1933 


e and His Orch, (Am.N.) 
*Brown a (McHugh, Fields, Healey) 
ay ) (1928) 
528—as. 6d.). 
s<diataamaie (tmp and vocals) with 
Scoville Brown, Geo Geo. Oldham (altos) ; 
Albert “ Bud ” Johnson (tenor) ; Elmer 
Whitlock, Zelma as: ; 
“Keg ” Johnson (irmb) ; Ch. 
Mike (djo) ; Allen “ Yank * 
Porter (ds) and sousaphone. 
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oot tote OC (p) with Rudy Jack- 
wick, Carney (reeds) ; Miley, 
Metcalf (tmps) ; Namton (trmb); Guy 
(bjo) ; Braud (b) ; ; Greer (ds). 
Rat-ta-te, ratte-te, rat-tat. 
** Who’s there ? 
‘* Armstrong.” 
** Armstrong who ? ” 
“I’m strong on the vocals, but the 
band...!!!” 


ards the other side (the ori; title 
of wii was Harlem river quiver), ilington 
ought to sue for defamation of character. 
We know he made the record, but not for 
issue eight years afterwards. Those breaks 
near the end are too infantile even to be 
funny, and that’s not all that’s weak about it. 


PARLOPHONE 


Jimmy Noone’s New Orleans Band 
(Am.N.) 
**** Blues jumped a rabbit Jy (90077) 
** He’s a different type 9, bl 
(Parlophone R2303—2s 
Noone (ci) with Francis Whitty (ten) ; 
Guy nig | emp) Preston Jackson (trmb) ; 


; Israel Crosby (0) ; 
Tubby Hall (2) (ds). 

Now I begin to see why John Hammond 
included Jimmy Noone in his grand string of 
recordings which has been the backbone of 
Parlophone’s 1936 and 1937 “ Rhythm- 
Style ” Series. 

90575 may not be much of an improve- 
ment on Sweet Georgia Brown or Way 
yonder, issued on R2281 last December, but 
Blues jumped a rabbit is a very different 

oposition. Here we have a delightful little 
Biues, played in authentic style with charm 
and sincerity. 

Noone takes the last two choruses. 
Obviously Blues are his forte. There is none 
of the. clipped phraseology, smeary senti- 
mentalism, or artificiality which were among 
the major blots = R2281. His music has all 
the character, le and tunefulness of 
genuine Blues. same may be said of 
Kelly’s trumpet in the first chorus, with its 
alluring background by piano and Crosby’s 
fine bass; and even Preston Jackson plays 
lucidly, without any suggestion of his fault 
on R2281—not knowing what is going to 
happen next. Even the vocal, sung in the 
true Teagarden style, is pleasing. 

My only complaint is that there was no 
reason to ate: so much bass, even though 
it is played by the elegant Israel Crosby. 

* * * 


Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Take it easy (Ellington) noosa) (ot (1928) 
Frankie Trumbauer 


(Am.) : 
****Clarinet marmalade (Shields, Ragas) 
(40772) (1927) 
(Parlophone tin 6d.). 
400030—Ellington (p) with Bigard, 
Hardwick, Sele ; Bubber 
Miley ; A. L. Metcalf Gree Ch: 
Nanton S wrnds ; Guy (bjo); Greer (ds 
Braud (4). 
PR Ling wees Myles (atte) wie Bis 
C 3 ; “ce ” 
Beiderbecke ); Bill Rank (trmb) ; 
Paul Mertz ()) ; Howdy (djo) ; 
Chauncey Moorehouse (ds). 


The Ellington side may be old and it may 
have the general rather crude atmosphere of 
its period, but the composition is at least a 
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genuine example of the simple, rather 
haunting Negro music of its time, and the 

performance at least shows that Ellington’s 
oer had its heart in the right place. 

Clarinet marmalade (originally on Parlo- 
phone R3323) is of course a reissue. It was 
one of the classics of its day, and to my mind 
still remains so, and not only as an example 
of how far in advance of the times (then) 
Trumbauer and these boys were. Trum- 
bauer and “ Bix’’ in their solos are both at their 
best, and even Bill Rank gets by. But this 
is a record which by no means relies only on 
its solos. Some of its best parts are those by 
the ensemble. It is one of the few of these 
pre-1930 resurrections which I think you 
really ought to get. 

* 6 * 


Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
** After you've gone (Creamer, Layton) 
E7 


(E7769) 
**7 got a (Gershwin) rr a 
(Parlophone F62g—1s. 6d.). 

Daniels (ds) with H. Hayes (alto and 
cl); McQuater (imp); M. Litter () ; 
Harris (zg) ; Winters (5). 

Hotcha Harry isn’t in it with hotcha Joe. 

* + * 


Blackie and Her Boys (Am.) 
*St. James Infirmary (Primrose) (8178) 
** What about me (Dietz, Schwartz) (8283) 
(Parlophone F660—1s. 6d.). 

Don’t let the “Am.” mislead you. 
America’s a big place. These records come 
from the Southern portion, better described 
in this case as the nether regions, 


* * * 


Harlem Footwarmers (Am.N.) 
*Snake Hip Dance (Razaf, Waller, 
Brooks) (402553) 
Washboard Beaters (Am.N.) 
*Cushion foot stomp (Williams) (80688) 
(Parlophone R2305—2s. 6d 
402553—Ellington () with probably 
Hodges, Carney (reeds) ; Jenkins, 
Whetsel, Williams, Nanton, Tizol 
i" ; Guy (djo); Braud (6); Greer 
) 


I ho ee berries (see under H.M.V.) 
would be the worst Ellington record I should 
ever live to hear, but this one beats it hollow. 
There is no excuse for the issue. It is not 
worth having, even to show your friends 
how bad the Duke could be. 

The other side is probably a very old 
Clarence Williams effort. I can find no 
words to describe how utterly corny and 
boring it is. 

a * * 
Coleman Hawkins (N.) and The Berries 
* Love cries (Hawkins) (v by Coleman 
Hawkins) (Bb1075) 
*Sorrow (Roy Brooks) “tipr076) 
(Parlophone F658—1s. 


Ye gods! What has ed i! 

These were recorded in Zurich with Hawk 
playing with a Swiss band. 

The band is probably bad, but that’s not 
what has evoked my outburst. The recordin 
is absolutely shocking. All that can be he: 
is a horrible jangle o! noise. 

That a great artist should be so treated in 
the matter of accompaniment and reproduc- 
tion is a tragedy. That the records should 
have been released is a further pity, 
especially as many may buy the disc on the 
name of Hawkins, without de he it. 





VOCALION 
Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
***** Exposition swing (Ellington) (19627) 
**** Yearning for ae, (Ellisaton) (19565) 

(Vocalion S50—2s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GraMoPHONE for December 1936, pp. 297 
and 298), except on 19627 Hayes Alvis 
replaces Taylor on bass. 

Exposition swing is on the same lines and 
very nearly as good as Ellington’s Jn a jam 
(Vocalion S31, released December 1936), so 
that’s about al] I need say about that. 

Yearning for love is another of those con- 
certos (this time for Lawrence Brown and 
his trombone) which under the titles of 
Echoes of Harlem and Clarinet lament (Bruns- 
wick 02222, July 1936) Ellington wrote 
respectively for Cooty Williams and Barney 
Bigard. 

A slow, sentimental melody, it is pleasing 
enough as a tune, but for all his perfect 
execution Mr. Brown’s style is a little too 
sugary for me. Still, the dealer gets his 
(I hope he’s a she) cuddle if not a kiss. 

* * > 
Bailey and Her Orchestra 

(Am. mixed) 

*****’ Tong about midnight (Hill) (v) (20219) 
***** More you know ose, Eliscu, 
Youmans) (v) (20220) 
(Vocalion S42—2s. 6d.). 
**** For sentimental reasons (Silver, Herman, 
Heyman) (v) (20217) 

eet] Ps oe I’m after (film “ Harmony 
Lane”) (Mitchell, Pollack) wy 
(20218) 

(Vocalion S51—2s. 6d.). 

Mildred Bailey (v) with Art Shaw (ci), 
Ben Webster (N.ien), Sigmund Elman 
ee ge Aree ), D. — (g), 
J. Kirby (N.b), “Cosy” Cole (N.ds). 
Arranger, Ed. Sauter. 

If you don’t, you ought by now to know 
enough about the captivating Mildred, and 
the soloists supporting her, for the stars and 
personnels to tell you all that is necessary 
about these. The inimitable vocal swingstress 
is absolutely delicious in Vincent Youmans’ 
lovely melody, More than you know. 

* * * 

Red Norvo and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*****7¢ can happen to you (Young, Ahlert) 
(v by Mildred Bailey) (B20092) 
***** Now that summer has gone (Simons) 

(v by Mildred Bailey) (B20093) 

(Vocalion S43—2s. 6d.). 

Kenneth “Red” Norvo (si) with 
Hank d’Amico (ci); Frank Simeone 
(alto) ; ; H. Haymer (ten) ; Bill Hyland, 

“Stew” Pletcher, Ed. Sauter Kimbo) ; 
Al Mastren (irmb); Joe Liss (/) ; 

(g); P. Peterson (5) ; M: 
Purtill (ds). 

And here’s Mildred again, this time with 
her husband’s swell orchestra. I think you 
will like the records as much as, if not 
better than, those listed as by Miss Bailey 
and her own orchestra. There is the 
added attraction of “Red” Norvo’s 
xylophone, and Now. that summer has gone 
is not so far off More than you know as a tune. 

- * * 
Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra 

(Am. mixed) 

**** Pennies Heaven (from the film) 
(Burke, Johnston) (v) (B202g0) 
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***#*% That's life, I guess (Lewis, de Rose) 


****T can’t give you any ything ae love (Fields, 
McHugh) (wv) { “tenia 
***** Sailin’ (Wilson) (20292) 
(Vocalion S52—es. 6d. 

Wilson (N.p) with Sumy Goodman 
(cl); Ben Webster (N.ten); “ Jonah” 
Jones (N.imp) ; Reuss (g) ; Kirby (N.b) ; 
* Cosy” Cole (N.ds). Vocalist: Billie 
Holiday. 

**** Who loves you? (Davis, Coots) (v) 
(20142) 
***** With thee I swing (Stillman, Hyde, 
Adlam) (v) (20106) 
(Vocalion S53—2s. 6d.). 

Wilson (N.p) with V. Musso (ci and 
ten) ; B. Webster (N.ten) ; Irving Ran- 
dolp (imp); A Reuss (zg) ; M. Hinton () ; 
Krupa (ds). Vocalist: Billie Holiday. 


Teddy Wilson not only manages to keep 
his records fresh by continually varying his 
personnel, but can be relied upon to deliver 
the goods. 

Lack of space prevents a detailed dis- 
cussion on so many titles, but I ought to 
mention Billie Holiday's vocal in I can’t 
give you, etc. This is about the best thing she 
has done. She has smoothed off many of 
the rough corners in her tone and her 
style is delicious. 

The dealer would have got his kiss for 
this side if Mr. Jones hadn’t been so off pitch 
in his trumpet solo which constitutes the 
first chorus, a shortcoming which is none 
the less obvious because of the slow, senti- 
mental way in which he treats the melody. 

In defence of my earlier remark anent 
Grappelly - Reinhardt’s Swing _— guitars 

H.M.V.), may I point out that Wilson’s 

Sailin’ (excellent clarinet by Goodman on 
this one !) is yet another version of that 
composer’s salvation, Nagasaki. 

Who loves you? seems to lack the per- 
sonality of many of the other five, but is 
interesting because it features both Musso 
and Webster in tenor solos. It also shows 
us (for the first time, I think) Musso as a 
clarinet soloist, and a very nice clarinet 
player he is. 

* * * 


Sharkey and His Sharks of Rhythm 
(Am. mixed) 
**** Mudhole Blues (Sharkey, Fazola) (v) 
(20015) 
Mitre = =~ in, swing out (Winstein) (v) 
20016) 
(Vocalion $44—2es. 6d.) 

Sharkey Bonano (imp and vocalist) with 
Fazola (cl) ; Santo Pecora (irmb) ; Clyde 
Hart (N.p) ; ; Frank Frederico (g) ; 
Thurman Teague (b) ; Ben Pollack (ds). 

Here’s a new mixing of stars to intrigue 
you. Sharkey Bonano comes from New 
Orleans; so he ought to know all about 
it, and rs agerg dl he does. His music 
savours of old time Dixieland jazz, but 
without its crudities of performance. Mud- 
hole Blues has all the character and appeal 
of authentic Blues. Its lyric may be 
risqué but it is witty. No, I’m not 

going to tell you. You get the record and 
hear for yourself. You'll like the other 
side too. It’s faster and just as good in 
its way. In one spot they play out-and- 
out polka rhythm, about Fg ie last thing 
you might think could produce swing, but 


Fazola sostass it swing, just by the way he 
plays his — over it. 


**** Bugle call rag (Schoebel, Pettis, Mills) 


(19982) 
****Too bad (Gindhart, Redman, Stein) 
(v by Don Redman) (19980) 
(Vocalion S45—2s. 6d.). 
Redman (alo and vocalist) with Ed, 


guirre (b) ; 5. * yy A 

So Mr. Redman hasn’t forgotten how to 
do it since those Brunswick days. Too bad, 
with its intimate, ingratiating vocal by 
Don, takes ‘one’s mind back to tunes like 
Try getting a good night's sleep and I heard, 
Bugle call rag is of the exhilarating type, 
Well arranged ensemble passage, with 
unexpected quotations, share honours vith 
various solos, all put over with that swing 
for which the band was, and apparently 
will still be, famous. 

*” * * 


Billie Holiday (N.vocalist) 
Orchestra (Am. mixed) 
*** Tet’s call a heart a heart (from ‘* Pennies 
from Heaven”) (Burke, Johnston) 
(v) (19974) 
**** One, two, button your shoe (from “‘ Pen- 
nies from Heaven ”’) (Burke, John- 
ston) (v) (19973) 
POS igen np S47—2s. 6d. 
Holiday with « Fazola » (dj); 
Pr mand (tmp); Clyde Hart (Nf); 
a (8); ; “Cosy ” Cole (N.ds) ; 
Bernstein (5) 

Here’s onetiaar one about which I need 
only say that Billie and the star men who 
support her more than provide what even 
their most ardent admirers might expect 
from them. At least that sums up 19973. 
As a tune the coupling may go well with 
the crowd, but at the best it is only just 
another “ commercial pop.,” and nothing 
like such good material for Miss Holiday 
and her satellites. 

* * * 


Benny Carter (N.) and His Swing 
tet 


and Her 


*** Royal Garden Blues (C. and S. Williams) 


(S132) 
*** There'll be some change made (Higgins, 
Overstreet) (S130) 
(Vocalion $46—2s. 6d.). 
Benny Carter (N.alto and oe with Tom 
peta (tmpt) ; Gerry Moore (>) ; 


Harris (g) ; Wally Morris (}) ; 
Al Al Graig (ds). 

It is hard to believe that these were 
made at the same session as Jingle bells 
and Virginny (Vocalion S33, December 
1936). There is no trace of that labouring 
for inspiration. Instead one finds a sense 
of spontaneity behind ev i and 
everyone seems to give of his best—except 
perhaps Gerry Moore, who seems no 
nearer than ever to ing that there was 
any real justification for the excitement 
that my effervescent young friends in the 
Rhythm Clubs managed to work up over 
him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 

A herald of the forthcoming Coronation comes from Columbia : 
a twelve-inch by Debroy Somers’s Band—This England: A 
Coronation Toast (DX766). It is a pot-pourri of good old fare such 


as Here’s a Health unto His Majesty, Roast Beef of Old England, . 


Drink to me only, A Fine Old English Gentleman, etc., knitted together 
and played and sung in a very attractive manner. Certainly few 
combinations could improve on the arrangement and presenta- 
tion. I cannot say the same, however, of the Bell Medley’ by 
Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra with Al 
Bollington at the organ on H.M.V. BD3g99. Somehow there 
seems to be a misalliance between orchestra and organ effects on 
the first side which jars; the reverse shows an appreciable 
improvement in this respect—though to my mind the whole idea 
is not a really happy one. Nor is the slow number, Easy to Love, 
a happy choice to commence the Born to Dance selection by 
Carroll Gibbons and his Boy Friends on Columbia FB1603. 
Rap Tap on Wood, the other number on this side, would have 
created a rather brighter impression in the initial stage, especially 
since the whole of the second side is occupied by I’ve got you under 
my skin. ‘That may matter little to some since, taken as a whole, 
the tunes are nicely played. 

On Col. FB1607 Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British 
Symphony continue their Music from the Movies series—not quite 
so alluring as some previous excerpts; and the Empire Builders 
march on the other side suffers from the same disease—heavy 
going, though here the brass is more appropriate. Leon Cortez 
and his Coster Pals give their second Gus Elen Medley on Regal- 
Zono MR2go7, and in this and the Marie Lloyd Medley on the 
reverse they seem particularly apposite. Henry Croudson 
weighs in with a rather belated Swing Time Film Medley and with 
a medley of tunes from the not so tuneful Pennies from Heaven. 
So far as arrangements and executive skill is concerned, how *+ er 
the standards are about the same (Regal-Zono MR2qi2 44a: 
Steyn is a new name to me: he is a cinema organist recoruing 
or Decca, and as these chappies go is no mean exponent. Hear 
his Popular Selection (After the Ball, Swanee, By the Side of the Zuyder 
Ree, etc.) on F6244. Popular melodies of more modern vintage 
are welded together by Reginald Dixon on Rex 8948: Dixon 
Hits, number ten of the series, is the title, and you know the result. 
But you must not take the title of Charlie Kunz’s Piano Medley 
of Strauss Waltzes on Rex 8961 for granted. It is rather different 
from his ordinary piano medleys ; for one thing the light band 
accompaniment, which never obtrudes, lends more colour than 
he alone could portray. The nett result is conjunctive melody and 
counter-melody making a mellifluous whole. 

Eighty nimble fingers depressing the keys of eight pianos 
contrive to impress upon one There isn’t any limit to my love, which 
is virtually a selection from “‘ This’ll Make You Whistle ” since 
it introduces Got to Dance my Way to Heaven and It’s Love Again ; 
the other side is taken up with wild and not so woolly attempts to 
lay the tiger by the heels. This Tiger Rag gains little by the eight- 
piano attack: the additive effect is no more attractive than two 
equally well played instruments (Columbia FB1601). The Eight- 
Piano Symphony is responsible. 

Second only to the Debroy Somers disc, but in a very different 
class, so hardly comparable, are four sides of Kalman’s delightful 
music of The Countess Maritza played by Edith Lorand and her 
Viennese Orchestra. This is a natural alliance of music and 
musicians which produces a first-rate result. You can hear these 
discs over and over again without losing interest. The numbers 
are Parlophone Ragoo-1. The Johann Strauss Waltz Pot-Pourri by 
the Gloria Accordion Orchestra sound somewhat hard and stark 


> 


by comparison, but heard under different circumstances may 
seem colourful and sympathetically played (Parlophone F664). 
It seems strange that the only name mentioned on Rex 8947 
(Song Hits from Poor Little Rich Girl) is that of the accompanying 
combination—Primo Scala’s Accordion Band. This is a pity 


because the honours are with the anonymous vocalists, who give 
a very satisfactory account of themselves. 

Now three more medleys from current films. All are by the 
Casani Club Orchestra ; on Rex 8943 is a clean rendition of 


‘tunes from Swing Time, and on 8945 are salubrious excerpts from 


Everything is Rhythm and from Rhythm on the Range. Purely from the 
difference in the quality of the music and not from musical ability, 
which is uniform throughout, I recommend the Swing Time disc. 


Birds in Paradise 


Two records with a Lucienne Boyer flavour, though rather more 
coarse in texture, give the song-birds a good send off. They are 
Brunswick 02362 A Song Selection and Brunswick 02363 7’ Aitends 
un Navire, both sung in French by Lys Gauty with orchestral 
accompaniment. The latter seems to be needlessly extended to 
occupy two sides, and though it is attractively rendered I suggest 
the selection, which includes Le chaland qui passe, Le moulin qui 
jase, A Paris dans chaque faubourg, etc., as the better value of the two. 

Greta Keller (Decca F6246), for once in a while, is rather 
off colour ; for one thing she is at her best in more original songs 
than either Did you mean it? or Have you forgotten so soon? She, 
naturally, does as well as she can with such lactic material, and 
only partly succeeds. Not so Frances Langford, for although 
Rap Tap on Wood, I’ve got you under my skin (Brunswick 02358), 
Swinging the Finx away and Easy to Love (Brunswick 02359) suggest 
banality they have, at least, a livelier rhythm to which Miss 
Langford does full justice. All are from the film “‘ Born to Dance,” 
starring Virginia Bruce, who gives her interpretations of Easy 
to Love and I’ve got you under my skin on Vocalion 523. She tackles 
the songs in a more serious and more sentimental manner ; she 
sounds so sincere, especially in the skin song—remarks which apply 
also to Frances Day singing the same tunes on H.M.V. B8526. 

Connie Russell is as convincing as any of the ladies in the 
Co'e Potter tune Swinging the Jinx Away, and in both this and 
Une, two, button your shoe the swing accompaniment helps a lot. 

I thoroughly enjoyed Doris Palmer in Women in Love, which 
includes a grand burlesque of One Night of Love (‘‘ One bite of 
Love ”’ as she sings it), and incidentally reveals a rather remarkable 
vocal range. On the other side she stoops to low comedy in 
A Perfect Lady, characterisation with but little appeal for me 
(Columbia FB1599). 

Phyllis Robins again has the assistance of the Corona Babes 
on Rex 8950, and between them they make a good side of Oh! 
my goodness. The solo When I’m with you on the reverse is dull by 
comparison, and in preference I suggest a less sophisticated effort 
by Hildegarde of There’s a Small Hotel ; this is in every way a 
grand number. Coupled to this is Pennies from Heaven, which I rate 
a grade lower (Columbia FB1598). 

Bing Crosby on Rex! The first titles to be issued are Blue 
Prelude and Home on the Range. ‘The number is 8957, the honours 
are Crosby’s, and at one shilling the benefit yours. Jackie Heller 
confirms my opinions formed from his first broadcast and his first 
Columbia record last month. His Head over Heels in Love exudes 
freshness and sparkle ; in complete contrast and less likeable is 
Through the Courtesy of Love on the reverse of Columbia FB1600. 
Another love theme—Easy to Love—is the opening number by 
Turner Layton of a Born to Dance selection which he follows up 
in his usual style with a Pennies from Heaven selection on Columbia 
FB1605. His singlesare Have you forgotten so soon? and Inthe Chapel 
in the Moonlight (Columbia FB1604), two numbers which allow 
him full scope. Tony Martin shows admirable restraint in The 
World is Mine To-night, and he has had the good sense to sing in a 
key well within his range ; thus he sings it easily and well. The 
other side contains an equally well sung Sweetheart, Let’s Grow 
Old Together (Decca F6234). Listening to two Parlophone records 
by Frank Forest immediately afterwards was to his (Forest’s) 
disadvantage. He is not nearly so easy, and his diction is remark- 
ably poor. The numbers are R2297 (You Came to my Rescue and 
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La Bomba) and R2306 (Could I be in Love? and Paradise in Waltz 
Time). Denny Dennis, on the other hand, continues to improve 
on previous recordings. He sings Time on my Hands and 
Through the Courtesy of Love with more confidence than ever 
(H.M.V. BD402). 

Pretty Red Hibiscus and To You, Sweetheart are the two chosen 
titles of Ray Kinney on Decca F6233 ; the former is a new tune 
of rather better quality than the average, and Kinney’s interpreta- 
tion of it is certainly above the average. I rate this disc as one of 
the best vocals of the month, which is enhanced by the vocal and 
instrumental accompaniment of Dick McIntire and His 
Harmony Hawaiians. 

Morton Downey forsakes the popular stuff this month for two 
ballads, Maire, My Girl and The Mountains of Mourne. Native 
material sung with immutable grace and charm (Rex 8960). 


Humour and Hill-Billies 

The Voice of Inexperience—Oliver Wakefield—has recorded 
two more of his inconsequential monologues on Columbia 1597— 
Keeping a Stiff Upper Lip and Play Up and Pay the Dame. The same 
meat with different gravy but very acceptable withal. George 
Formby is, of course, in a very different category ; he is very 
much brighter than usual and mildly amusing in Bunkam’s 
Travelling Show on Regal-Zono MR2295 ; Dare Devil Dick on the 
other side falls rather flat. 

Carson Robison and his Pioneers head the hill-billy list 
with a genial Blue River Train on Rex 8951; There’s a Bridle 
Hanging on the Wall on the reverse is one of those morbid 
immortelles of the Covered Wagon Lullaby ilk which The Hill- 
Billies couple with a song of the moment, Jn the Chapel in the 
Moonlight, on Regal-Zono MR2309. Their best numbers, however, 
are After the Round-Up and Moonlight Yodelling Song on Regal-Zono 
MRg310 ; but for clean and effective yodelling, if this type of 
vocal amuses, I suggest The Yodelling Coon and The Yodelling 
Ploughboy by Ned Tucker on another Regal-Zono disc, MR2308. 
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I cannot recommend that the two Rex records by Primo 
Scala’s Accordion Band are anything but ordinary : just four 
popular tunes appropriately played— When the Sun says Goodnight 
to the Mountains, I want the whole world to love you (8956), When did 
you leave Heaven? and I dream of San Marino (8946). In the Chapel 
in the Moonlight looks like sweeping the country much as did 
When the poppies bloom again, and if you like the tune you will like 
it even better so languorously played by Roy Smeck and his 
Hawaiian Serenaders on Decca F6243; personally I think 
more of Let me Sing in Echo Valley, and even more to my taste is a 
different type of guitar, solo this time, and played by George 
Elliot, Red Heels and Answer Me are the titles (H.M.V. BD5150), 
Larry Adler seldom palls, and though his ideas in St. Blues and 
Stardust are not all original they are, as usual, amazingly carried 


out (Rex 8959). 


Dance. Recurring Combinations and Titles 

Roy Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Typical tunes from 
C. B. Cochran’s Coronation revue “ Home and Beauty ”’ are 
the subject-matter of BD5156: they are No More and Sing Some- 
thing in the Morning. The arrangements are neat without being 
outstanding, and receive rather subdued treatment; So do | 
(BD5155) from ‘‘ Pennies from Heaven ” is even more suave, but 
appropriately played. Their best effort is on the reverse of this 
disc—ZJn the Chapel in the Moonlight. 

The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col.) have also recorded 
The Chapel song on FB1608. This sample is even more palatable, 
partly due to the introduction of a female trio as vocalists. The 
Memory of a Tiny Shoe is a dull backing and is more than atoned for 
by On Your Toes on FB1609. There’s a Small Hotel on the reverse 
opens very well, and maintains a good standard until after the 
vocal, and then gradually declines. Variety is the spice of life, 
so they say, and as such I commend you to FB1610, on which the 
B.B.C. lads (and lasses) recount in music and verse the adventures 
of Rusty and Dusty Brown ; as divertissement it is very pleasant. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Of the four 
discs by the Hylton combination I unreservedly plump for 

BD5166, on which are Pennies from 
Heaven, played most effectively, and 





Light Orchestral, Accordions, etc. e— 


real snappy One, Two, Button Your 
' Shoe. This number is tip-top in 


The Vienna Salon Orchestra 


(Regal-Zonophone MR2306). It 
was rather futile for such a small 
combination to attempt the ballet 
from “‘ La Gioconda ”—Dance of the 
Hours—let alone to squeeze it into 
two ten-inch sides. One can forgive 
them making the attempt, but to 
turn out such an emaciated version 
as this is really indefensible. 

Troise and his Mandoliers 
make a really wholesome side of 
Padilla’s El Relicario (Rex 8952), 
and despite the fact that Stdndchen 
(Serenade) (Heykens) has outlived its 
popularity it is a pleasant enough 
backing, though hardly so refreshing 
as the Gypsy Princess Waltz which 
Alfredo and his Orchestra couple 
with In Gypsy Land on H.M.V. B8529. 
In preference to either of these are 
two light pieces—Mexican Serenade 
and Cuban Serenade—by Barnabas 
von G and his Orchestra 
on H.M.V. B8522. They are out of 
the ordinary and nicely executed. 
Oranges from Spain and Dreaming by 
the Danube are just two of those 
tuneful tales which the Orchestra 
Mascotte revel in (Parlophone 
2302). 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 

room Orchestra (Parlophone). 
In the Chapel in the Moonlight (Slow 
Fox-trot) and J wasn’t lying when I said 
“<I love you” (Quick-step), F950; Sing 
Something in the Morning (Quick-step) 
and No More (Waltz), F649. 

Henry Jacques with his correct 
dance tempo Orchestra (H.M.V.). 
I wasn’t lying when I said “I love you” 
(Quick-step) and Oh, Mr. Man in the 
Moon (Waltz), BD5158 ; Golden Heart 
(Waltz) and In the Chapel in the Moon- 
light (Slow Fox-trot), BD5157. 

Gerry Moore. Piano Solo (Parlo- 
phone). 

There’s Love in Your Eyes (Quick-step) 
and Sweet Lorraine (Slow Fox-trot), 
F651. 

Herman Darewski and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). 
Old Fashioned Dances: The Blue 
Danube and Waltz Me Around Again, 
Willie (Waltzes), Happy Darkies (Barn 
Dance) and See Me Dance the Polka 
(Polka), F653 ; Jolly Brothers (Veleta) 
and Blaze Away (Military Two-step), 
F654. 








presentation, arrangement, and with 
regard to the vocal, which is by the 
Swingtette. At the Balalaika, from 
the Adelphi show of that name, and 
a waltz Delyse (vocals by Bert 
Yarlett) are the other titles worth 
remembering and _ hearing on 
BD5165, though the margin between 
this disc and BD5164 (There’s a Small 
Hotel and On Your Toes) is not great. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians 
(Parlo.). In Swingin’ the Jinx Away 
(F645) the Georgians repeat their 
Bojangles performance of three months 
ago ; the arrangement is such that it 
will appeal most to the layman and 
the not-too-advanced fan. The back- 
ing is The Skeleton in the Cupboard. 
After You've Gone and Some of These 
Days are skeletons of earlier tunes 
dressed up in typical Georgian style 
for the occasion (F646). This is for 
the followers. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal- 
Zono). Yes, this Chapel in the Moon- 
light is certainly the commercial 
number to be. Here it is again on 
MR2314, backed with an equally 
satisfactory but less inanimate Here’s 
Love in Your Eye. In similar vein, 
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though more tuneful, are So do I and Pennies from Heaven on 
MR2313. The arrangements are straight and the execution 
appropriate. 

Ambrose 


and his Orchestra (Decca). Memories of the 
Mayfair (F6239) is a medley and as such has no right in this 
section. It is, as its name implies, a collection of tunes which the 
band made famous whilst resident at the May Fair Hotel, and for 
the occasion Ambrose invited Elsie Carlisle to partner Sam 
Browne in some of their irresistible vocals. On F6248 are Pennies 
fiom Heaven and One, Two, Button Your Shoe; neither is par- 
ticularly outstanding. I still like the Hylton version of the latter 
title better. Of the other Ambrose discs I suggest that F6242, 
Crazy with Love and Saving up my time to spend on you, should be heard 
in preference to F6241, notwithstanding that it contains the 
neatest Chapel in the Moonlight yet and Nobody’s Darling but Mine— 
which to my mind is a “ flop.” 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). The first record (8953) by 
this band shows conclusively that my last remark about The Chapel 
in the Moonlight was a little too previous : this version is made more 
effective by an organ background. On the reverse is a typical 
Every Road Leads to Ireland. ‘There are three other records by the 
band, from which I select 8941 containing a very sweet To You, 
Sweetheart and a heart-throb The Memory of a Tiny Shoe ; some of 
you, however, may like the livelier Cowboy and the laxative 
Did You Mean It ? 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlo.). One, Tiwo, Button 
Your Shoe (F666) is a ‘‘ natural ” for the Roy boys, but still it does 
not rise to the Hylton level—it is about on a par with the Ambrose 
disc. Pennies from Heaven on the other side is, at least, the equal of 
any I’ve heard. On F665 is a refreshing La Bomba and in So do I 
they score again over some other discs of this title by virtue of 
cleaner and less stodgy treatment. 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra (Regal- 
Zono). I’ve got you under my skin is undoubtedly the most likeable 
presentation by this combination ; both Easy to Love on the other 
side of this disc (MR2319) and The Way You Look To-night on 
MR2321 are completely spoiled by inappropriate accompaniment 
from the percussionist. Some may like the Tinkling Tom type of 
arrangement. I don’t. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


Juan De Dios Filiberto y su Orquesta Portena are the 
only tango merchants in the field this month, and their efforts— 
El Panuelito and Botines Viejos—on Parlo.-Odeon OT147 are not 
particularly inspiring ; the recording, too, has slipped somewhere : 
both sides are unbearably keen and are deficient in bass. 

The Lecuona Cuban Boys put up another good show in the 
rumba Les Jeux Noirs, and top that with Negra Merse on the 
reverse of Decca F6118. 

Benny Goodman (and his Orchestra) has descended from 
his pedestal and gone commercial on one side of H.M.V. BD5152 
( You're giving me a song and a dance). In this number I rate him 
about on a level with Ambrose—similar polish and similar style 
arrangement. Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians 
occupy the other side with broody When my dream boat comes home. 

Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans (Col. 
FB1608) present an amiable Pennies from Heaven ; it is a dull sort 
of tune at its best, and no version of it I have so far heard is really 
attractive. I cannot see how it could be, either. So do I from the 
same film is of similar genre, with which the Orpheans do little 
out of the ordinary. 

Ray Noble and his Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5153) have 
chosen tunes in contrasting vein—There’s Something in the Air, 
which, whilst not exactly exhilarating, is well above the average 
standard both in musicianship and arrangement ; the reverse is 
a dirge of a song, Where the Lazy River Goes By, played appro- 
priately and sung appropriately, of course. Al Bowlly is the 
singer. 

The Ballyhooligans have quit their ragging for the time being 
and indulge in St. Louis Blues and Basin St. Blues. They do not 
take many liberties, though what ideas they reveal are well 
carried out, are very pleasant and entirely harmless. 
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Fats Waller and his Orchestra are at least a tonic, especially 
after wading through such comparatively lifeless tunes that are 
the vogue this month. Take my tip and hear H.M.V. BD5159: 
it contains bright renditions of The more I know of you and I just 
made up with that old girl of mine. 

Tempo King and his Kings of Tempo belie their title 
absolutely in Swinging the Jinx Away ; actually the tempo fluctuates 
all the way through, but they rectify this in Through the Courtesy 
of Love on the reverse. This has more than a mere pretension to 
swing, and is very enjoyable (Regal-Zono MR2322). 

Hal Kemp and his Orchestra (Vocalion 519) with J was 
saying to the moon and On a typical tropical night do not rise above the 
mediocre ; just plain sailing all the time. Rudy Vallee and his 
Connecticut Yankees (Vocalion 520) make a very listenable 
side of Who Loves You; but what has happened to Us on a Bus 
I cannot say. The recorder went awry or something, because this 
side is almost devoid of bass. Sounds like a pre-electric ! 

Sidney Lipton and his Grosvenor House Band (Decca 
F6228) are convincing in Front Page News, and suitably caress the 
waltz Close to Me. In both Chips Chippendale is an able 
vocalist. 

The Casani Club Orchestra (Rex 8944) can usually be relied 
upon to serve up something palatable: Who Loves You and the 
waltz Have you forgotten so soon ? are no exceptions ; and you may 
dance to them too. 

Tommy Dorsey and his Orchestra never seem to be able 
to make up their minds about either one style or the other ; to 
me they are always switching from issues to tissues. Both Jn a 
Sentimental Mood and Stompin’ at the Savoy, though entirely different 
in character, are in the “ issue ” class. Hear them. 


Some Late Arrivals 

Just as I was patting myself on the back that I had seen the 
last of the records of The Chapel in the Moonlight, There’s a Small Hotel, 
I’ve got you under my skin, and Easy to Love, in comes a batch of 
records which bristle with these tunes. For example, Leslie 
Hutchinson has recorded all four in the order given on Parlo. 
F655 and F670 respectively ; impeccable as usual. Then comes 
Billy Thorburn and his Music with Easy to Love on Parlo. F647 
backed with another favourite, Here’s Love in Your Eyes: Another 
record by the same band contains sympathetic arrangements of 
Golden Heart and Through the Courtesy of Love (Parlo. F648. Bram 
Martin and his Band have also done a rather more spirited 
version of the best tune of the bunch, There’s a Small Hotel, which 
they couple with Jt’s Got to be Love, also bright and cheery (Regal- 
Zono MR32317). 

The organists, too—cinema and piano-accordionists—have a 
whack at The Chapel. Harold Ramsay has included it along with 
Pennies from Heaven and There’s a Small Hotel in the third of his 
Popular Melodies series on Parlo. F663, and the London Piano- 
Accordion Band couple it with J Dream of San Marino on Regal- 
Zono MR2332. The same pair of titles are coupled together too 
by The Street Singer on Decca F6251. Please do not ask me to 
cast a vote either one way or the other on the merits of all these 
Chapels. I ran out of superlatives and adjectives some time ago. 

One of the snips of this or any other month is The Gondolters— 
Vocal Gems by the Regal Light Opera Company on Regal-Zono 
MRg23grr. It includes all the favourites—the Cachucha, The 
Merriest Fellows, Regular Royal Queen, Take a Pair of Sparkling Eyes, 
etc., and all are very well sung. 

That grand comedian Vie Oliver, who, in a new angle of 
Knock, Knock—Who’s There? has the assistance of his wife Sarah 
Churchill, does not register nearly so well as when one sees him 
on the stage ; one misses those funny little grimaces and actions 
which, to my mind, are so much a part of his act ; on the other 
side of Col. FB1611 (Vic Oliver Ambles On) he just wisecracks his 
way through the whole side much in the same way as Murgatroyd 
and Winterbottom in /i’s a Pity and Disarmament on Parlo. 
F659; the only difference is that these lads are more snappy. 
Ronald Frankau, as you know, is a type unto himself: his 
attraction lies in not so much what he says or sings (?) but how 
he says or sings it. BOHEMIAN. 
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THE WIRELESSLESS EXHIBITION 


by BASIL 


UR radio exhibition in Ballybumpy this year had only 

one drawback—it was not a radio exhibition. In all other 
respects it was literally and consummately a succés fou. The 
latest advanices in reception science—sky-high fidelity, variable 
wrecktivity, loud-speaker response-curves from two to fifty 
million cycles per second, reproducing every instrument in the 
orchestra—were, to the trade mind, impotent to. wean the 
Ballybumpkin from his wirelesslessness. What would have done 
the trick was a beauty chorus ; but it wouldn’t run to that, so 
we had. the next best things—a common feed and a dance-band 
like an earthquake in a hardware shop. 

Having saved up sixpence, the charge for admission, the 
Ballybumpkin was turned loose between rows of silent shining 
boxes, punctuated by notices that forbade him to drop cigarette 
or match ends on the floor. At intervals, if he put his ear close 
enough to one or other of the shining boxes, he heard a miserable 
elfin. tootling. like a child’s tin trumpet. All-wavy beaux, 
custodians of the boxes, straddled among them, gazing un- 
seeingly straight in front of them. Others ambled somnam- 
bulistically hither and thither on mysterious errands ; yet others, 
reclining with eyes closed on easy-chairs, were glimpsable amid 
embowering consoles and cabinets. 

I woke up one of them, and ascertained that the tootling 
originated from gramophone records of dance music, conveyed 
to the various instruments by a “common feed” from an 
amplifier somewhere out of sight—and, it was painfully apparent, 
out of date. My informant protested that this latter impression 
was. baseless. 

** So is the amplifier,” I retorted coldly. 

He thought that possibly it was the records that weren’t 
up toscratch. I thought that was all they were up to. Anyway, 
broadcast reception, it transpired, was taboo. The approved 
procedure was to assess a receiver’s capabilities by its cabinet- 
work, arrange for a demonstration at the dealer’s or in the 
customer’s home ; and leave the rest to trained salesmanship. 
It did seem one could do as well at a dealer’s shop-window, 
without paying to see this pageant of supercharged asininity. 
The rationale of an exhibition is that you pay—to avoid obliga- 
tion—for what the individual dealer cannot give—an opportunity 
to hear every make in competition. Anybody but a trained 
salesman could organise an exhibition on those lines without 
courting brain-fever.. Trained salesmanship is the tactful art 
of putting a buyer’s back up. It implies that you have not the 
wit to perpend for weeks beforehand over the investment of 
your irrevocable fifteen or fifty guineas, but can be talked into 
making a choice in five minutes by a prattling unimaginative 
dullard whose highest conception of the delights of radio is a 
common feed of dance records. 

Either because these arguments impressed him or in order 
to stop me talking, he tuned in an orchestral concert from 
somewhere, which I will admit did sound more like an orchestra 
than a pre-war gramophone with a blunt needle. Under the 
erroneous impression that this Buyers’ Frustration Féte was 
becoming a veritable radio exhibition, enthusiastic Ballybumpkins 
were gathering round, when a leathery adenoidal roar came 
indistinctly through the common feed: ‘‘ Wuff-wuff-wuff—turn 
off that loudspeaker, PLEEASE !—wuff-wuff—interfering—wuff 
—at once.” And the culprit limply obeyed and crawled back 
to his r : 

Obviously he was not a trained salesman, to incur a fellow- 
craftsman’s rebuke by interesting so many potential customers 
at a time—by exhibiting his wares instead of himself. I love to 
watch trained salesmen. They are my only joy, or at least my 
only recreation. One of them was in action at a neighbouring 
stall, expounding with one foot on a chair, his cigarette carefully- 
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carelessly poised between third and fourth fingers, making little 
elegant gestures and, I doubt not, saying “ Oh, definitely!” 
and “something radically wrong.” A pink innocent old 
bourgeois and his wife were hanging on his every word. Some- 
thing told me to ambush him. I always do what somethi 

tells me—I was in a salesmancidal mood anyway. I picked up 
an illustrated folder and made a show of reading it. Forthwith 
I felt his trained eye upon me. Sooner than I hoped, the pink 
old pair were dismissed, and his breath was fanning my ear. 

“* Good afternoon, sir. Er—are you interested in—— ?” 

“* Oh, definitely ! ” 

** Well, can I ig 

“‘ Most interesting thing imaginable—a seven-kilocycle all- 
waver with push-pull output and no variable selectivity.” 

He gaped uncomprehendingly. I went at it again. ‘‘ Here 
you are trying to sell a super-selective circuit coupled to a quality 
output system that demands super-selectivity, and no means of 
reconciling them. Here, look at it. Don’t you understand ?” 

I don’t think he did—quite. He stared helplessly at the 
technical description, forgetting to pose with his cigarette. 

“Why is push-pullery always associated with all-wavity, 
anyway ? What a push-pull qualitarian wants is a musical 
instrument to receive stations decently dressed in their sidebands 
—not an ether-scratcher to drag in Timbuctoo by the iail, 
naked and baldy. Could you suggest any rough-and-ready 
way to kill selectivity for local reception ? ” 

“* Er—not off-hand.” He was perspiring by now, and looking 
around as if for escape, or possibly for an attendant to come 
and take me away. Two or three people had stopped to listen. 

“What about plugging the telephone leads from a crystal 
receiver into the gramophone sockets ? ” 

That is the sort of conception that would not occur in a 
hundred years to your glib unidea’d parrot of technical column 
or counter. His eyebrows nearly rammed his permanent wave. 
But his answer, if any, was drowned by a sudden demoniac 
crashing somewhere overhead—like a lorry-load of china being 
tumbled over a battalion of frenzied cats. While my sanity 
was still reeling, a brilliantined dance-bandit on the balcony 
advanced gibbering to the microphone up there, and squawked 
a refrain in a voice that came through the common feed like 
tearing canvas—lurching and leering and wabbling the while 
like a blanc-mange in a blizzard. It was only the Rotten Rhythm 
Rats doing their stuff, but it so affected.me that I had to come 
away at once before I did something radically wrong—assault 
a in the place, or drop a match on. the floor, perhaps. 

o I left. 
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BABEL LET LOOSE 


by PERCEVAL GRAVES 


CCEPTING the Tower of Babel story, we must inevitably 
regard the confusion of tongues as a boon and a blessing to 
linguists and language-teachers alike. 

Periodically our national tipsters have given English as a world- 
beater. But thanks to the silver screen, the B.B.C. and the dance- 
hall, English has become an “‘ also ran ”’ in the race for linguistic 
supremacy. I am not even sure that event will ever come off. 
The B.B.C. has never had many backers. Theirmountis overridden 
by their Oxford-Cockney jockeys who use the spur without stint. 
That spur of mispronunciation goads the provincial public to fury. 

To abandon the metaphor, when I read that ‘“ landscape ” 
should sound like ‘‘ landskip ’’ and listen to such atrocities as 
“yawl” for “ you'll,” “‘ Ah’ll”’ for “ I'll,” ‘‘ Awff” for “‘ off” 
and ‘‘ gawn ” for ‘‘ gone ”’ I want to board the Scotch Express for 
Inverness or the Holyhead Mail for Dublin, because the best 
English is still spoken by the conquering Kelt. Inferior brands are 
acquired from the cinema and the dance-hall via Hollywood and 
Tin Pan Alley. 

But how can we hope to teach our tongue to the foreigner in 
our midst if we have only a standard mispronunciation to go by ? 
Scarcely by that odd doctrine of “‘ phonetics” which a Welsh 
professor so ardently propagates. Those queer squiggly signs, 
supposed to represent certain correct sounds, look most impressive 
on paper. Possibly, if studied on the Continent, they may mean 
something to the earnest neophyte who has no Irish governess to 
fall back upon. But, in truth, it is impossible to teach English 
satisfactorily except by the ear. Moreover, the teacher must be 
something of a mimic and ought to understand and be able to 
impart all the nuances of intonation and inflection. The chief 
struggle, of course, is with the vowels. Every doctor of languages 
should ask his patient before each lesson, ‘“‘ Are your vowels 
open ?”’ If they are closed through tightness of jaw or infected 
with the “ umlaut,” loosening exercises must be prescribed and a 
powerful dose administered on the spot. 

Nor do the consonants always function. In the course of my 
teaching I discovered that a painstaking Norwegian pupil was in 
the habit of adding an A after every s. For example, he would say 
“of courshe.” When I informed him that no Englishman added the 
aspirate unless under the influence of drink, when he would ejaculate 
“TI should shay sho,” he sobered up and overcame the defect. 

The Cockney or Oxford-Cockney vowel-distortions are caused 
by talking in the throat instead of in the mask—a form of laziness 
which should easily be overcome. The correct pronunciation of 
vowels can be more rapidly memorised through the media of 
poetry and singing. Students of Pitman’s Shorthand will call to 
mind that admirable exposition of the long vowels ah, ay, ee, aw, 
oh, 00 by “‘ Pa, may we all go too?’ Harking back to Oxford 
and cutting out the Cockney, I am reminded of Walter Frith’s 
story about the actor in a stock company. During rehearsals, this 
gentleman would always pronounce “‘ ubiquitous” ‘‘ yew-be- 
kwite-us.” “‘ If I’ve told you once,” stormed the producer, “ I’ve 
told you a hundred times, we generally say ‘ yew-bikk-witt-us ’.”’ 
The actor paused, and, in accents of wounded pride answered, 
“I was a Cambridge man myself.” 

Once more the aspirates. It is odd how the average Englishman 
uses / silent in “‘ which ” and “‘ what.” I always teach my foreign 
pupils to say ‘‘ Hwitch switch is the right switch, Miss, for 
Ipswitch ?”? We have great fun over this tongue-twister. And 
now the British proletariate have trouble with their ¢, and all 
because they adore moaners and crooners with their— 

** Wahd ’Il ah dit 
When yew 
Are far a-way-ee 
And oi 

: Am far from yew ?” 
Priddy giid, eh ? 


If you want to hear the Cymric h!and other consonants given 
their full value, listen to a Welshman pronounce “ Llanfair P.-G.,” 
that serpentine place-name ending in “‘ gogogoch.”’ Sweet are the 
uses of diversity. The British Isles alone offer a life-long study to 
your complete Babelite who can appreciate all the niceties of 
brogue and intonation. 

Alone, I think, among the Kelts, the Welsh, when semi-educated, 
copy their Saxon opposite numbers and silence the English h when 
it should be sounded. And if you live long enough in Canada you 
will soon learn to distinguish between the man from Toronto and 
his cousin in B.C. The other day an Ontario doctor consulted me 
about his vowels. I told him they were far too sluggish for this 
country. It seems he wanted to give some lectures to London 
medical students, but his vowels were not yet in working order so 
he came to me for some correctives. Personally, I like the Canadian 
intonation. Four years’ residence in that country made me feel 
quite at home with it. But my young friend didn’t seem to think 
his listeners would appreciate his way of speaking. We had a 
couple of intensive lessons together and then I was able to 
diagnose his complaint. He had been to an English voice-trainer 
who almost gave him lockjaw. I realised that a sovereign remedy 
was to take singing lessons from a first-class English teacher who 
knows anatomy and voice-production from A to Z. His first lesson 
was a pronounced success. Perhaps it will be through the medium 
of singing as an aid to correct pronunciation that the British people 
will become vocal once again, for they have been passive and 
impassive far too long. 

** Hark, a voice from the far away, 
Listen and learn it seems to say.” 
But your radio fan does not always learn. Why should he ? He 
would rather abandon himself to the sensuous charm of near- 
American Roy or Al and be lost. 

Poetry is the stuff that dreams are made of, but Shakespeare 
becomes a positive nightmare when that fine emotional actress, 
Leontovich, tries to put over the heroine’s lovely lines in “‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra.” Shakespeare a Ja russe can never satisfy. If this 
most gifted Leading Lady has been acting in English plays here 
and in the United States for the past six years without mastering 
our vowel-sounds, she might well have stopped, looked and 
listened before attempting real poetry. It was all so bad for the 
box-office and so hurtful to the British company in which she 
appeared. Then there is Elisabeth Bergner, the legitimate darling 
of the gods and pride of the picturegoers. ‘‘ As You Like It ” was 
her choice, but so many of us didn’t. The trouble with the bulk 
of foreigners studying English is their fatal fluency. They must 
needs rush in where Angles would fear to tread. For a while I took 
a class at a linguists’ club. They were a cluster of charming poly- 
glots: German, Austrian, Czech, French, Spanish, Greek. Never 
have I run across a bunch more eager to express themselves in our 
mother-tongue. But their accents were acute, their intonations 
incredibly inaccurate and their inflections merely continental. At 
tea-time I made them a little speech along these lines : 

** Ladies and Gentlemen.—No one appreciates your keenness 
more than I do, but you try to run long before you can walk ; 
you need patience to listen and more patience to learn. Your 
vocabulary is fairly rich and you know quite a few idioms, but 
you are handicapped by a fatal fluency. You will return to 
Europe talking English with a perfect foreign accent.” 

Why should we British have such an inferiority complex over 
our efforts at foreign conversation ? With all our diffidence and 
shyness in tackling the language of the country we are visiting, we 
are no worse than the foreigner who murders our English when- 
ever he opens his mouth because he thinks he knows it all in 
advance. Most of us will admit that the average Englishman or 
Englishwoman who features German lieder at recitals is apt to 
come a cropper. The sound of “ Ich ” can never be conveyed by 
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a phonetic hieroglyph. But of one thing I am quite sure, no good 
German singer ever pronounces it “‘ Ish.”” The French r is another 
stumbling-block even more stubborn than the Norwegian 0, which 
has an a sound, making it more like a-ow. 

And now a word of protest about teachers of foreign languages 
in England. In the “ small announcements ”’ columns of our daily 
papers we find these people advertising French, German, Spanish 
and the like at 2s. per hour. In the metaphysical sense, all teachers 
in every subject are expected to give—but at what a price? If 
they are only worth 2s. per hour in the most exacting of all 
professions, can they be any good ? My own theory is that they 
are young foreigners over in London to study at some university 
centre and need funds to pay for their courses. I should require 
at least three hours a day over a long period at the as. rate if I 
wanted to perfect my German or repolish my French. Personally, 
I could not afford to begin to teach English at that starvation rate. 


About the teaching of foreign film or stage stars, I understand 
that to be a specialised art or craft in which the instructor, wisely 
or unwisely, leaves well alone where these pretty pretty creatures 
speak English that is broken though not altogether beyond repair. 
Lucky teacher! This looks to me like money for jam. 

Since this paper is concerned with the mechanical reproduction 
of the human voice I have left the best until the last. As an acces- 
sory to personal instruction the gramophone is unequalled, for it 
enables the student to hear himself as others hear him. First, then, 
let the teacher make a group or course of instructive records, care- 
fully chosen and graduated to meet the student’s needs—these 
will vary according to the pupil’s nationality. Then let the student 
play them over again and again and try to imitate them as closely 
as he can without becoming a mere parrot. This done, the teacher 
should lead him to the microphone of his radio-recordagram and, 
having coached him in radio technique, make him speak these 
lessons which will be taken off on the wax and may be played back 
immediately. 

A few years ago Eric Rigby had an excellent outfit of this nature. 
I gave a Press demonstration of one of his earliest models which 
the late Herman Klein thought promising. Vi Lorraine and Percy 
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Heming obliged by making some records. It was a good start, 
More research work and the final model was so efficient that it 
was used by the L.C.C. for class instruction. Florence Easton, the 
prima donna, was so pleased with her tests that her husband, 
Stanley Rogers the banker, took it over with him to the U.S.A, 
where it earned high praise from exacting critics. Then un. 
accountably we lost track of it. It was no longer on the market, 
Only the other day I came across another make on show at an 
educational exhibition at University College, Gower Street—the 
Linguaphone Recordiogram, of which a full technical description 
was given in the Christmas number of THE GRAMOPHONE. A 
thorough test convinced me that with the Linguaphone machine 
we can “ hear ourselves as others hear us.”” The reproduction of 
the spoken word is unbelievably accurate, and the inventor, 
Leonard Stone, a modest young Englishman, demonstrated his 
22-guinea model with quiet efficiency. Assisted by a Greek friend 
he took four years to perfect his invention, which is patented in 
all the most important countries. He told me that the records can 
be played back nearly two hundred times before they are wom 
out. Mr. Stone is now carrying out exhaustive orchestral ‘ests, 
Singing teachers have found his Recordiogram a great time-saver, 
Moreover, it stimulates the interest of their pupils. 

The Linguists’ Club in Holborn have one in constant use. Other 
makes are obtainable, but their discs need processing, and machine 
and all are definitely more expensive. The use of such machine 
may have one far-reaching effect, and that is to check the invasion 
of Bowery brogues, intonations and idioms. Though well enough 
in their place, right now they are being done to death. Some yearn 
ago I was located in Vancouver, B.C. Facing one of the main 
thoroughfares stood a fine steel and concrete structure erected by 
a wealthy Chinaman, one Loo Gee Wing, and known as The Loo 
Building. One day I paused outside a certain office on the ground 
floor. There it was, staring me in the face, as large as LIFE: 

AMERICAN 
SPOKEN 
HERE. 


And that was Canada, that was. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


Educational Record Libraries 


During the past two years I have received a number of 
inquiries from teachers and others in various parts of the 
country asking’ how and where gramophone records may be 
borrowed regularly for use in the classroom. As no collected ies 
on this subject appears to exist, some comments on the position 
may prove useful to those engaged in educational work. 

It is now established that there are more schools with gramo- 
phones than without them ; but the proportion of schools pursuing 

and systematic courses in musical appreciation with the 
aid of recorded speech and music remains unknown. There is no 
doubt that there are innumerable instances of music teachers, 
working in schools where no reproducing instruments are avail- 
able, providing their own gramophones and records for use in the 
classroom. This is all very well, but in an age when the gramo- 
phone is universally recognised as a powerful educational agent, 
such self-sacrifice should neither be expected nor tolerated. No 
wonder these teachers seek information on borrowing facilities, 
for their own collections, though useful, may be meagre in the 
extreme. 

It often happens that one of these inquirers teaches in an area 
where the central education authority already possesses a large 
library of records especially intended for loans to schools, in which 
case his problems are solved once his attention is drawn to the 
arrangements. But there are many instances where there is no 


local library nor any other library (even at a distance) which can 
come to his aid. 

This is a most unsatisfactory state of affairs. It reveals that the 
provision of gramophones and records depends entirely upon the 
attitude local authorities adopt towards the educational poss- 
bilities of recorded speech and music. It means that a keen 
authority will allot funds for such purposes, while an indifferent 
authority is quite content to allow its teachers to dip their hands 
into their own pockets. Distribution throughout the country is 
therefore lamentably uneven. It is also unfair. Any teacher in 
need of an educational book may, by a system of collaboration 
between local libraries and a central library in London, borrow 
when he likes. But the same does not apply to the educational 
record. Consequently, in many districts, teachers of music are 
severely handicapped. 

Here, in a nutshell, is the main argument for the early establish- 
ment in London of a National Library of Recorded Music—a 
complete national collection which would exist, partly for the 
benefit of all types of schools, all bona fide students of music, and 
(in a limited degree) for the general music-loving public. 

Meanwhile the enterprise of the more enlightened local 
authorities must not remain overlooked, but should be acknow- 
ledged and spread abroad. I have gathered a great deal o 
information relating to the extent of local libraries and the con- 
ditions under which loans are made, and I am very grateful to 
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those directors of educational record collections who have sent me 
full particulars of their own schemes. Those who have collaborated 
are mentioned hereunder. 


Borough of Barking (J. Compton, Esq., M.A., Director of 
Education, Barking, Essex). 

The Committee has established a library of over 300 records, 
consisting of orchestral and instrumental works, organ pieces, 
songs, folk dances, speech records, and the four volumes of the 
Columbia History. This is an all-round collection, with a good 
selection of modern music. 


County Borough of Barrow-in-Furness (J. H. Willis, Esq., 
B.Sc., Education Offices, Town Hall, Barrow-in-Furness). 

Since 1934 a library of 800 records, available for schools in the 
Borough, has been built up. The records have been well chosen, 
and a notable feature is the attention that has been given to the 
needs of infants. 


Battersea & District Schools’ Musical Association (G. 
Kirkham Jones, Esq., St. Andrew’s Street S.B. School, Wands- 
worth Road, S.W.8). 

Nearly a thousand records arranged in fifteen categories. All 
L.C.C. Schools in the Battersea area may borrow records in 
batches of not more than ten. This is a very fine collection, and 
is in the hands of one of the pioneers of the gramophone in schools. 


Derbyshire Education Committee (W. G. Briggs, Esq., M.A., 
Director of Education, County Education Office, Derby). 

The Committee has started an experimental scheme for the 
circulation of records among elementary schools (only) within 
the County—350 in all. Although little over twelve months old, 
the library contains nearly 200 records, chosen with the object of 
assisting lessons in musical appreciation ; there are no folk-dance 
or speech records. Each record is accompanied by an annotated 
programme, carefully drawn up by Mr. J. Daulby Peake ; these are 
very helpful to teachers, and it is to be wondered why other 
authorities have not adopted such a plan. 


County Borough of East Ham (F. R. Thompson, Esq., 
Secretary of Education, Town Hall, East Ham, E.6). 

Each school within the Borough contributes 5s. per annum to 
the scheme. So far, there are about 200 records in the library 
arranged in six groups according to their educational function. 


County Borough of Halifax (W. Ratcliffe, Esq., Education 
Officer, West House, Halifax). 

This must be one of the oldest and most successful educational 
libraries in the country, having been formed in 1923 by a com- 
mittee of Head Teachers who have not only considered all 
additions, but the best means by which new records may be used 
in the schools. Besides 1,200 records, there is a small collection of 
appropriate books for the guidance of teachers. 


Kent Education Committee (E. Salter Davies, Esq., C.B.E., 
M.A., Director of Education, Springfield, Maidstone). 

The Kent scheme is an ambitious one, as well as one of long 
standing. More than a thousand records are arranged in three 
groups: (1) Loan Collection (sixty-nine Sets), (2) Loan Collection 
of Lectures, (3) Language Courses. The Sets consist of albums of 
about ten records, each illustrating the work of some composer, 
or to emphasize points in typical appreciation lessons. The more 
popular Sets are often duplicated, and sometimes triplicated. As 
m other counties, the records are available for primary and 
secondary schools, and adult classes. 


Borough of Kingston-on-Thames (B. G. E. Harper, Esq., 
Education Secretary, Guildhall, Kingston-on-Thames). 
150 records, mainly orchestral and instrumental, are available 
a the use of public elementary and secondary schools within the 
rough. 
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Borough of Middlesbrough (S. Moffett, Esq., M.C., M.A., 
Director of Education, Woodlands Road, Middlesbrough). 

Begun in 1934 by a committee of Head Teachers, this well- 
planned library of over 400 records is rapidly growing. The 
selection is such that it is suitable for all types of schools. 


Middlesex Education Committee (H. M. Walton, Esq., 
Secretary for Education, 10, Great George Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1). 

This Committee houses a library of about 400 records. The 
choice is admirable, and there is a good sprinkling of examples of 
modern music. 


No ton County Borough (H.C. Perrin, Esq., Secretary 
for Education, Springfield, Cliftonville, Northampton). 

A selection committee, consisting of Head Teachers and one of 
H.M. Inspectors, has built up a representative library of about 
250 records. Only four records are allowed to each school at a 
time at present, but this number will doubtless grow as the 
collection expands. 


Notts Education Committee (J. Bramley, Esq., Director of 
Education, Shire Hall, Nottingham). 

This collection, strangely enough, consists solely of folk and 
country dance records—1oo in all. 


City of Nottingham (A. H. Whipple, Esq., M.A., B.Sc., South 
Parade, Nottingham). 

An all-round selection of records—2oo0 in all—is available for 
loan to schools in the City. 


City of Sheffield (H. S. Newton, Esq., Chief Education Officer, 
Leopold Street, Sheffield, 1). 

151 sets of six records (chosen by the Musical Advisor) are 
passed from school to school regularly each month. Nearly 150 
schools in the City attend the special Children’s Concerts arranged 
from time to time, and the records are used to help the children 
to become familiar with the works in preparation for the concerts. 


County Borough of Stockport (A. Lawton, Esq., M.A., Director 
of Education, Town Hall, Stockport). 
About one thousand records are in use in schools in the Borough. 


Borough of Tottenham (C. F. Strong, Esq., M.A., Ph.D., 
Director of Education, Philip Lane, Tottenham, N.15). 

200 records are at present available. Orchestral works, folk 
dances, illustrations for musical appreciation lessons, and vocal 
items are included. 


Borough of Wood Green (C. H. Jarvis, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Education, 10, Stuart Crescent, Wood Green, N.22). 
Seventy records of varying types constitute this library. 
The above list is probably incomplete, consequently the present 
writer would welcome information on any libraries omitted herein. 
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PENCIL PORTRAITS 
CONCERT CELEBRITIES 


By Hilda Wiener 


This is a book that will be treasured by all concert-goers. it portrays in 
a remarkable collection of pencil drawings the spirit of the concert hall 
and the vivid personalities of many of its most famous figures. Descriptive 
biographies by Mr. D. Millar Craig add a further interest to a book that 
will prove a source of lasting pleasure. 2/1 pp. About 25/- net. Ready 
shortly. 

Place your order now with your bookseller or with 


PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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CABINETS FOR SPEAKERS—III 


by P. WILSON 


Corrections 


First of all, I must correct one or two slips I made last month. 
I had intended to say that the Flux density of the Voigt driving 
unit across the annular gap is 20,000 lines per square centimetre ; 
what I actually said was “ per square inch,” which gives a figure 
which is by no means unusual. Even so, I should have been 
wrong! Mr. Voigt tells me that the correct figure is 16,000 to 
17,000 lines per square centimetre (or about 100,000 lines per 
square inch). Secondly, my estimate of the size of the cone was 
1in.out. The main cone is actually 6in. long. Lastly, the normal 
diaphragms are treated with a material having a shellac base ; 
the bakelised diaphragms I saw were rather special ones. I must 
apologise to readers, and to Mr. Voigt, for these errors ; fortu- 
nately they did not affect the main argument. 


R.C.A. Internal Horn 


What is in effect an inversion of the Voigt arrangement has been 
described in the December 1936 number of the Proceedings of the 
Institute of Radio Engineers by Olson and Hackley of the R.C.A. 
In this system a horn of stepped, as distinct from continuous, 
increase of cross-section is used to load the back of a small moving- 
coil speaker, the idea being to take the low frequencies through 
the horn and the middle and high frequencies direct from the 
front of the diaphragm. The moving-coil unit has a 6-inch 
corrugated cone and an aluminium voice coil, and the back of 
the cone works into an acoustic air-chamber (which is in effect 
a capacitance) coupled in its turn to the throat of the horn. This 
air-chamber corresponds of course to that at the back of a sound- 
box diaphragm, and its proportions are such that very little high- 
note radiation occurs from the back of the horn. 

The advantage of this system is clearly that the efficiency of a 
diaphragm for direct radiation is much greater for high notes 
than for low. The difficulty is to obtain a low enough cut-off 
frequency for the horn, and this means a fairly large cabinet. In 
practice a response down to 56 c.p.s. has been obtained in a 
cabinet measuring 27} inches wide, 15 inches deep, and 30} inches 
high. 


R.C.A. Helmholtz Resonator 


The Voigt cabinet uses a form of resonator tuned to a very 
low frequency to strengthen the bass notes proceeding from under 
the cabinet. In the R.C.A.-Victor Model R78 two Helmholtz 
resonators are used to suppress bass frequencies proceeding from 
the back of the speaker diaphragm. 

The principle is quite simple. In the usual pedestal type 
cabinet the volume of air enclosed has a capacitance which com- 
bines with the mass reactance of the loudspeaker diaphragm, etc., 
and produces a low frequency resonance, normally somewhere 
between 70 and 100 c.p.s. It is this resonance that we hear asa 
deep thud in some cabinets or as bass coloration in others. At this 
resonant frequency the air pressure behind the speaker builds up 
to a large value. This building up of pressure can be avoided by 
having an air path of low acoustic impedance behind the speaker. 
An open space such as that behind a plane baffle has, of course, 
such a low impedance, and so has a resonator tuned to the 
resonant frequency. By putting such a resonator inside the 
cabinet, therefore, the pressure is reduced and with it the low 
frequency response. 

In its practical form the resonator consists of a closed chamber 
with a small mouth opening, the proportions being chosen to give 
the required resonant frequency. The calculation of appropriate 
dimensions is not a very difficult matter, the full theory being 
given in Chapter 16 of Rayleigh’s “ Theory of Sound.” 


In the R.C.A.-Victor model, as I have said, two such resonators 
are used, one attached to each of the side walls of the cabinet, 
A single Helmholtz resonator of similar type is incorporated in 
H.M.V. Model 545, so readers in this country, too, have an 
opportunity of judging the effect for themselves. There can be 
little doubt that the method is reasonably effective in subduing 
cabinet coloration. It should be remembered, however, that the 
folk at Hayes have done wonders during the past year in reduci 
bass boom by careful design in other ways, e.g. in the loudspeaker 
system itself. In the past I have been obliged on several occasions 
to temper my respect for excellent designs by disappointment, 
amounting sometimes to annoyance, with the “ fruity ” bass, not 
all due to cabinet resonance by any means. Recent models (and 
these remarks, of course, apply to Marconiphoneas well as H.M.V.,) 
have called for no such qualification of my admiration, and I rate 
them all very highly in their respective classes. Incidentally, I hear 
that the dealers have been upset because the new models could not 
be produced fast enough during recent months tosatisfy the demands 
of an appreciative public. We of THE GRAMOPHONE did not 
misjudge public taste, after all. Good things do sell themselves. 


Philco Acoustic Clarifiers 

The principle of providing a low impedance acoustic path 
behind the loudspeaker to reduce the low note resonance has 
been applied in a different form in one of the Philco receivers— 
Model 680X in America and Model 116X in this country. In 
each case three separate “‘ clarifiers’ are employed to absorb the 
sound from the back of the speaker diaphragm in the region of 
the resonant frequency. In appearance the clarifiers resemble 
cone loudspeaker diaphragms, but they are made of highly 
absorbent material so that the energy of the low notes to which 
they are tuned is rapidly dissipated. In both English and American 
models the clarifiers are disposed one on each side and one below 
the speaker. 

I have not yet had an opportunity of testing one of these models 
for myself. It is claimed, however, and such reports as I have 
seen seem to confirm the claims, that the introduction of clarifiers 
in this way has a very marked effect in flattening the peak between 
70 and 100 c.p.s. which is normally obtained in untreated cabinets. 


Other Absorption Systems 


Both the R.C.A.-Victor and the Philco systems aim at 
absorbing sound from the back of the speaker in the region of the 
cabinet resonance, by the introduction of tuned resonators which 
offer a low impedance path at the appropriate frequencies. 

There are extant at least two examples of absorption systems 
which are untuned—at least in intention. The first, in point of 
time of production, is the Hartley-Turner boffle. Here the 
arrangement is in the form of an absorption filter, resembling in 
some ways the acoustic filters described many years ago by Prof. 
G. W. Stewart (Physical Review, March 1921 and December 
1922)—or rather, it bears to the Stewart filter much the same 
relation that the flared horn bears to a cylindrical pipe. The other 
example, which employs a much longer absorption path, is the 
Stromberg-Carlson Acoustic Labyrinth (Journal, Acoustical Society 
of America, October 1936). 

In both systems sound is absorbed from behind the speaker so 
as to prevent interference with the sound coming from the front 
and at the same time there is an acoustic load placed on the 
diaphragm which has the effect of increasing the range of response 
from the front. 

Such, at any rate, is the object, stated in a somewhat crude 
fashion. How the systems work out in practice I propose to discuss 
next month, 
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wr ouncing THE NEW 


BUSH SHORT WAVE CONSOLE.. 


OPM LEP D0 ahah 


The Bush S.U.G.33, as illustrated, is a 
five-valve (including rectifier) seven-stage 
superhet for A.C. mains with A.V.C. 


Wave ranges: SHORT 17-53 metres, 
medium 193-550 metres, long 850-2,000 
metres. 


Very large and legible tuning dial, station- 
calibrated and each waveband individually 
illuminated, mounted in top of cabinet. 
Dual ratio control for easy tuning on 
short waveband. 





Continuously variable tone control. 


High degree of long wave selectivity ensured 
by iron-dust core preselector coils. 


Special large High Fidelity energised 
moving coil speaker giving maximum 
undistorted output of 3.5 watts. 


Provision for pickup and remote speaker. 


Very beautiful Cabinet by 
Bath Cabinet Makers Co. 


Ltd., standard in polished 
walnut with figured panels. 
Height 34%”. GNS. 


PRICE 


or on popular payments. 


The Console Cabinet described above can also THE SYMBOL OF RELIABLE RADIO 
be supplied with the chassis of the Bush Triode 

All-wave type S.S.W.37, together . 

with the famous Rola G.12moving 20 — 

coil speaker. PRICE “ Putt» at 





Full particulars can be obtained 
\ a Bush Appointed Dealers or direct from:— BUSH RADIO LTD., POWER RD., CHISWICK, W.4. 





The GRAMOPHONE 


RECORD:10GRAM 


combines a Gramophone Reproducer of the highest quality with 
the simplest and most efficient Sound Recorder ever produced 


Hear Your Records LIVE 
HEAR YOURSELF 


AN INVITATION. Readers of ‘The Gramophone’ are invited 
to bring their favourite record and hear it om the recording 
gramophone—and make a FREE record—at our Showrooms, 


PRICE : 24 GNS. 


MICROPHONES : 2 GNS. & 3 GNS. 
RECORDING RADIOGRAMS FROM 27 GNS. RECORDIOGRAMS, NAPIER HOUSE, 24-27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C! 





IMPORTANT PrIicE REDUCTION ] 
MODEL DIO4 : 
[ae PIEZO-ELECTRIC 
MICROPHONE 

Reduced from £5.17. 


£4 10.0 


on February Ist 


The remarkable popularity of the Rothermel-Brush 

The MELTROPE D104 Pramp-esirie Miereshene has enabled us to 
' reduce the price to the very attractive figure o 

TRACKING UNIT i £4 10s. This change will come into force on 

} ereery y+ For ee Address cosipneny 

. . } 3 elay or Amateur Transmitter use the is 

—a really practical instrument for PRICE unquestionably the very finest instrument avait 
me ordi Ad able. Clarity and sensitivity are unique; it 
ho rec ing. aptable to any 12/6 OVER frequency response up to 8,000 cycles is fr 


good Radiogram or Gramophone superior to that of Carbon microphones ané 


3,500 because of its high impedance it can be connected 


May we send you our latest directly to the input grid without using trany 
> » ad ly the IN USE IN formers. No button-current or polarizing vol 


explaining full is re 
quired, From every point of view the D/ 
method of assembly, etc. ? GREAT BRITAIN is the ideal instrument for its particular purpose. 


AMPLIFIERS L° | 24Csthaecl sts 


BILLET RD., WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 Rotherme! House, 


TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 Sengesbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, London 





"Phone: Maida Vale 6066 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The McMichael All-Wave Receiver, Model 362 
Price 154 guineas 
Specification. 
H.F. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP/1 valve. 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TH/t valve. 
LF. Amplifier :— Mazda AC/VP/1 valve. 
Second Detector and Power Stage :—-AC2 Pen/DD valve. 
Power Ouiput :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Mazda UU3 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—18.6-51 ; 200-550 ; 900-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—70 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Tone Control and Provision for Pick-up and Low 
Impedance Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


The specification of this McMichael all-wave receiver is different 
from the average in that there is no penultimate low-frequency 
stage ; the rectified current being fed directly into the output 
stage. For this purpose the output valve is a double-diode-pentode. 
Thus the second detector and power stages are combined within 
one valve. 

This means that when a pick-up is used with the receiver for 
the reproduction of gramophone records a Piezo type is almost 
essential on account of its relatively large output. In our tests we 
tried both the B.T.H. Piezo electric and the Rothermel-Brush 
models with very similar results both as regards quality and 
output. The volume level is not great but it is adequate for a 
room of average dimensions. 

On the radio-frequency side there is plenty of magnification 
available ; this by virtue of the high-frequency amplifier preceding 
the frequency changer. It is significant of its effect that both 
Havana and Schenectady (U.S.A.) could be easily distinguished 
whereas with another instrument without an H.F. amplifier stage 
there were no audible signs of either station. 

Other American stations as well as African and many European 
short-wave transmitters were heard ; some of the latter were 
particularly clear and not overridden by static interference. One 
propaganda broadcast from Germany in English which was 
followed by a band concert relayed from Munich was really out- 
standing in this respect. The transmission faded badly but only 
for very short periods. 

On the other wave- 
bands fading was less 
troublesome; the 
majority of stations 
received were held at 
uniform strength and 
only in one or two 
cases were there signs 
of overlap, and even 
then the interference 
was not of such magni- 
tude to destroy the 
entertainment value. 

Well over forty stations 
were received. 

The tonal character- 
istic of the receiver is 
quite satisfactory ; 
better, in fact, than one 
might have anticipated 
from so selective an 
instrument. On _ the 
home _ transmissions 
quality is naturally 


highest and the tone “. . . few signs of roughness in the treble.” 


most nicely balanced with the tone control set for maximum high- 
note response. There are few signs of roughness in the treble, but 
there are occasional signs at the other end of the scale of indifferent 
definition. These are most noticeable at large volume levels, and 
in speech particularly there is appreciable clarification when the 
voice is reduced to normal dimensions. 

As in most all-wave receivers there is a vernier movement to 
the tuning arrangements, but the one fitted on the 362 is particu- 
larly helpful when on the short waveband since the vernier 
registers on a separate set of calibrations in a similar manner as 
the second-hand of a watch. 


The H.M.V. All-Wave Radiogram, Model 492 
Price 25 guineas 


Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X41 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi VMP4G valve. 
Second Detector :— Marconi D41 valve. 
L.F. Stage :— Marconi MH4 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi M.P.T.4 valve. 
Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U12 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Motor :—lInduction Disc. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52 ; 200-550 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250, A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—go watts (approx.). 
Mains Aerial, A.V.C., Tone Control, Hum Control and Provision 
for Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with cut-out switch. 


So far as valve sequence is concerned this instrument, a new 
addition to the H.M.V. range. follows closely the specification of 
previous medium-price radiograms. 

There may be some minor differences between this instrument 
and, say, the 545 radiogram (reviewed April 1936), but the most 
important modification is that this 495 is designed to operate on 
the short waves between 16.5 and 52 metres, as well as on the 
normal medium and long wavebands. Thus when conditions are 
favourable the principal short-wave transmitters of the U.S.A. 
are within reach ; and sometimes stations further afield can be 
heard. Naturally the 495 is not so efficient in this respect as those 
receivers which incorporate a radio-frequency stage preceding the 
oscillator—the 581 or the 485a, for example—but any evening one 
can tune in a good selection of continental short-wave stations. 

The vicissitudes of short-wave reception are now well known, 
and if conditions do happen to be totally unsuitable there is 
always the choice of at least thirty other programmes on the 
normal wavebands where deep fading is not nearly so prevalent, 
and what fading there is is automatically compensated for by the 
efficient A.V.C. circuit. The selectivity is as high as is compatible 
with a satisfactory high-note response and ensures the majority 
of transmissions being received without mutual interference. 

The quality of the transmissions is, of course, variable ; but the 
audio frequency range is such that there is always a little high- 
note response in hand to enable dull transmissions to be com- 
pensated for. On the local transmissions we find the maximum 
high-note setting of the tone control a little too penetrating ; this 
is not because of a long range but rather the accentuation of one 
particular band of frequencies. This is no real disadvantage, 
however, for by careful adjustment of the tone control the repro- 
duction can be softened and balanced within prescribed limits to 
suit the particular broadcast or record. 

There are some indications of cabinet coloration when listening 
to symphony orchestras and some bands at large volume, but in 
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the main the lower frequencies are not over-obtrusive at normal 
listening strength. 

Mechanical details appear to be well thought out; all the 
controls, with the exception of the volume control which is 
located in a recess at the side of the cabinet, are set symmetrically 
by the side of the 
tuning dial. Note 
in the illustration 
that the speaker is 
placed as high as 
possible, thus mini- 
mising absorption by 
room _ furnishings. 
The practice of gang- 
ing the mains switch 
with the spindle and 
arm of the volume 
control has _ been 
discontinued presum- 
ably to obviate un- 
necessary wear of the 
resistance element 
and _ consequently 
avoid the possibility 
of a noisy contact. 

There is one detail 
with regard to the 
pick-up which, we 
feel, ought to receive 
consideration : there 
is rather an abnormal amount of mechanical noise from the 
needle when playing robust recordings. This is rendered 
negligible when the lid is closed, but its presence suggests 
maladjustment of the pick-up. Perhaps it is a fault of this 
particular model only. 





. always a little high-note response 
in hand...” 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Receiver, Model 556 
Price 133 guineas 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Marconi X41 valve 
IF. Amplifier :—Marconi VMP4G valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi D41 valve. 
L.F. Amplifier :—Marconi MH41 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi MPT 4 valve. 
Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 valve 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52 ; 200-550 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—65 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Mains Aerial, Hum Control, Tone Control, Provision 
for Pick-up and Auxiliary Low Impedance Speaker. 


If the tendency amongst manufacturers to produce instruments 
which provide facilities for short-wave reception is anything to go 
by, then the number of listeners to programmes on the short 
waves must be increasing by leaps and bounds. On the other 
hand, it may be that, from the manufacturers’ point of view, the 
wish is father to the thought. 

There is no doubt, however, that short-wave reception is 
intriguing despite the fact that the same stability of reception or 
the same musical value is not achieved as on the long and medium 
wavebands. Thus for real musical entertainment the user of this 
556—and any other similar receiver—must perforce rely on the 
normal wavebands. 

On the medium waves alone there is a choice of over thirty 
stations, all of programme value and reproduced without 
obtrusive interference either between one another or from back- 
ground noises. To those who find it inconvenient to erect an 
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outdoor or indoor aerial there is a mains aerial device fitted 
which, whilst not nearly so effective as an outside aerial, js 
sufficient for producing at least a dozen stations. 

When receiving the home and one or two of the high-power 
European stations quality ig most satisfactory. Generally the 
maximum high-note response setting of the tone control js 
productive of the nicest balance of tone, but there are occasions 
when the exuberance of a cheeky piccolo must be quenched by 
adjustment of the tone control. Unfortunately there is no means 
of checking the protuberance of some of the lower middle 
frequencies which occasionally become too apparent, especially 
when listening to large ensembles. A lower volume level mitigates 
this effect appreciably. 

As we have already intimated, quality on the 16 to 52 metre 
waveband is variable, but one or two of the European short. 
wave broadcasts received in daylight (actually between 10 a.m. 
and 12 noon) were rather surprising in their clarity and ip 
strength. At other time 
the amateurs were well 
and intelligibly received, 

One is not, however, 
confined to the reception 
of short-wave stations in 
Europe ; Bound 8rook 
(N.J.), Schenectady 
and Pittsburgh were re- 
ceived during our tests, 
and for one short period 
the lesser-powered trans- 
mitter at Rio de Janeiro 
was distinctly received. 

The automatic volume 
control was very effec- 
tive in counteracting 
fading on the long and 
medium wavebands, but, 
naturally, was only a 
palliative on the short- 
waves. 

Mechanically the 556 is very sound ; the tuning is particularly 
smooth, and the gear ratio of the vernier is appropriate for the 
fine tuning so necessary on the short waves. 
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. . quality is most satisfactory . 


The R.G.D. All-Wave Radiogram, Model 645 


Price 45 guineas 
Specification. 

H.F, Amplifier :— Mullard VP4B valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH/1 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Mullard VP4B valve. 

Second Detector and L.F.:—Mazda AC/HL/DD valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :— Mazda PA/20 valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Mazda UU /4 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 

Wave Ranges :—16-50; 45-150; 
metres. 

Voltage Range :—190-250 A.C. ; 50 cycles. 

Total Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 

Visual Tuning Indicator, A.V.C., Variable Selectivity Control, 
Silent Tuning Switch, Tone Control, Automatic Record 
Changer and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker with cut-oul 
switching. 


200-550; 850-2,000 


Here is an instrument that will command the respect of both 
the music lover and the ether searcher. Tested from either view- 
point this R.G.D. 645 gives a most attractive result and conse- 
quently immense satisfaction. 
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First and foremost, judged by a good commercial standard, is 
the really high-grade quality of reproduction: the range of the 
instrument extends beyond the usual commercial superhet limits 
both in the treble and in the bass, and the characteristic is com- 
paratively smooth. This absence of marked peaks allows full 
advantage to be taken of the variable selectivity control when 
listening to local station transmissions ; even with the volume 
control full out there is 
little tendency towards 
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sridency, or  wiriness. 
Of course, when playing 
records the tone control 
has ‘o be adjusted on 
account of the high 
surface-noise to music 
ratio, but it speaks well 
for the pick-up incor- 
porated that only slight 
attenuation of the high 
frequencies is needed to 


restore an equable 
balance. With Burmese 
Colour or Universal 


needles even this is not 
always necessary. 

We were particularly 
impressed by the open- ei 
ness of massed and solo 
violins (recorded or 
broadcast), and more still by the not too reverberant character 
of the ’cello and double bass. The Huberman version of the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto and the second side of H.M.V. 
DB2324 (Tod Und Verklarung) convinced us on these two 
respective points. The Huberman records (Columbia) also 
revealed unusual delicacy of tone. 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





. really high-grade quality of 


’ 


reproduction . . 
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One is not always permitted the use of the whole frequency 
range ; background noises and interference between certain 
stations when listening to certain Continental broadcasts with 
the receiver set to wide frequency position make it imperative to 
compromise between selectivity and quality. Even then, when 
the high notes have been attenuated, quality is most satisfactory ; 
some of the high-power transmissions are practically equal to local 
reception under the same receiving conditions. 

The station hunter is well catered for; more than forty 
programmes can be received almost any evening on the long and 
medium wavebands alone. It is significant of the enormous 
amount of radio-frequency magnification available that the 
majority of them register on the neon type visual indicator. This, 
by the way, is out of circuit when the silent tuning device, ganged 
to the tone control, is in operation. 

On the short wavebands the enthusiast will find conditions 
much to his liking ; America, South America, Africa and even 
Australia can be heard under favourable conditions as well as 
the many European short-wave transmissions ; many of them 
with the ease and certainty of stations on the higher wavebands. 
Deep fading there is, and for this there is no remedy at the 
moment, but the A.V.C. does hold some transmissions more 
particularly on the long and medium waves at fairly uniform 
strength. 

The mechanical details are in keeping with the high perform- 
ance of the instrument : a large legible circular illuminated tuning 
dial with vernier control is provided ; the record changer is the 
Garrard R.C.4 (reviewed last month) ; and the general lay-out 
is clean and the finish good. There is only one criticism we have 
to make, and that is with regard to the rather sticky action of 
the auto-record unit ; on several occasions the needle repeated 
certain passages over and over again. Upon inspection it turned 
out to be due to the stiffness in the pick-up arm at that particular 
point. No doubt this is a fault peculiar to this particular model ; 
certainly the R.C.4 we had showed no similar mechanical fault. 


MORE NEW MODELS 


EFORE the New Year was a month old came announcements 
from manufacturers relative to new models. 

An already bewildered public has been trying hard since 
before the last radio show to decide which make or which model 
of a given brand would be most compatible with pocket and 
personal taste. Some people gave up the unequal contest in 
dismay and in their wisdom wrote to us for a solution. It is 
good to find from the bouquets which reached us shortly after- 
wards that we have been able to supply a satisfactory solution in 
every instance. 

The other feature of this correspondence is the significant one 
(and it has not been so marked for some considerable time) that 
our comparatively small world of THE GRAMOPHONE is very much 
alive and keenly interested in modern developments, both in 
reproducing and recording. 

It has not surprised us that nearly forty: per cent. of those who 
have asked our guidance have been in:search of the most appro- 
priate radio receiver for their needs. A good proportion already 
possess radio-gramophones, the new set being required for another 
room so as to avoid the necessity for extension speaker leads. 

There seems, too, to be a rather stronger demand for electrical 
reproducers of records only. Admittedly it is small compared with 
the demand for either radiograms, receivers, pick-ups or speakers, 
but it is, at least, greater than the supply at the moment. Such 
specialist firms as E.M.G. and E. M. Ginn are, of course, always 


ready and willing to make a reproducer to special order, but that » 


is not always convenient nor appropriate to the purchaser. 


Station Names—With a Vengeance 
hat is a bold ‘theadline-in the Murphy News dated January 9, 
1937. 


Although it may not be generally known, a controversy between 
the Murphy dealers and the executive of Murphy Radio on the 
wisdom of calibrating receiver tuning dials by wavelength and by 
station names has been raging over a considerable period in the 
** News ” and at dealer meetings. 

We do not propose to give details here, but it seems that a 
request from dealers for the dials on Murphy instruments to be 
printed with names of stations as well as with wavelengths has 
been steadfastly resisted by the governing powers at Welwyn 
Garden City. 

During the course of the discussions all sorts of arguments pro 
and con have been put forward, but without any practical 
solution being arrived at. 

Now, however, the omnipotents have bowed to the dealers, but 
only after a truly novel and practical method had been evolved, 
to which, we imagine, Murphy dealers will have to bow in their 
turn. 

Briefly, Murphy Radio have produced four new receivers : two 
battery sets, the Bg1 and the B33 (£6 10s. and £10 15s. respec- 
tively), and two mains-operated receivers, the A34 and the D34, 
costing £11 ros. each. The Agq is A.C.-operated and the D3q4 is 
universal, i.e. for either A.C. or D.C. mains. 

All four are fitted with tuning scales containing station names, 
but the tuning arrangements of B33 and the mains models are 
most ingenious devices which allow the station names to be 
‘printed on the scales in alphabetical order irrespective of the wave- 
lengths ! 

Fuller details will be given later when we have had a chance 
to inspect the receivers. 

Station names ? Yes, with a vengeance. 
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H.M.V. 


Now that the short-wave instrument is firmly established, the 
only loophole in the armour of “‘ The Dog ” was the omission of 
an all-wave automatic radiogram designed to operate from A.C. 
and D.C. mains supplies.. The recently introduced Model 487 is 
a Universal instrument but without auto record changer. The 
new model is actually an automatic version of this and is known 
as the 493. The price is 33 guineas. 

A new record storage cabinet has also been produced. This is 
Model 10, which, whilst being similar in appearance to its 
predecessor is improved in certain respects. 

It is designed to accommodate about 400 ten- or twelve-inch 
discs (including envelopes). The price is 7 guineas. 


Marconiphone 


What is good for the goose is good for the gander seems to be a 
maxim which rules at Hayes in respect of H.M.V. and Marconi- 
phone (though we are not sure which is which) ; and accordingly 
Marconiphone have also announced the production of a Universal 
automatic radio-gramophone—the 395—at 33 guineas. This is 
the automatic counterpart of the existing Model 392, a four-valve 
(rectifier excluded) all-wave instrument with a two-watt output 
stage. The short-wave range covered in both instruments is 
16-50 metres. 


An Automatic Music Recorder 


In addition to the first music-writing machine, the exhibits of 
the 1937 Leipzig Spring Fair will include an apparatus which 
affords every composer a possibility of having his new composition 
correctly recorded in the course of conception without calling 
upon him—and this is the most important advantage of it—to 
pay any attention whatever to the technical side of registering his 
inspirations. The invention, which will be exhibited by a Silesian 
firm of piano manufacturers, operates on the principle of a 
camera, only with this difference, that in place of the film a strip 
of sensitized paper is continuously moved through a magazine by 
a silent motor. As in case of the camera, the magazine is readily 
detachable. The sensitized strip of paper is developed after 
exposure just like an ordinary film copy. In order to use the 
apparatus in connection with a piano or other keyboard instru- 
ment it is only necessary to mount small contact springs under 
the keys. These springs are connected with the apparatus by a 
cable. The device automatically registers a true reproduction of 
- the conceived music in a manner corresponding to an ordinary 
piece of music for the piano. The composer can thus indulge in 
any flight of imagination and will, after the sensitized strip of 
paper has been developed, obtain a true reproduction in music 
form of his work, showing the correct tempo as well as all changes 
of tempo, so that he will be enabled to replay it from the copy 
without further preamble ! 


W. J. Bond 


We have had one or two letters recently from readers about 
to purchase an external-horn gramophone who cannot quite 
understand how it is that the Cascade gramophone is so com- 
paratively inexpensive. Obviously these people must have missed 
our reports and previous notes on the Cascade instruments. 
Model II was reviewed in October 1931, and Model III in 
January 1933. 

In all fairness to W. J. Bond & Sons it must be explained that 
the gramophone was designed first and the cabinet made to 
accommodate it. In order to make available to the public 
an inexpensive external-horn instrument capable of giving first- 
class results with non-metallic needles (or steel) the makers 
decided to construct the cabinet of polished birch. Thus a con- 
siderable saving is effected. Either Cascade instrument can, of 
course, be obtained made in any hard or more decorative wood— 
oak, mahogany or walnut—and for tropical climates in teak if 
required. And, naturally, the prices increase accordingly. 


The Meltrope Pick-up 


It is some considerable time since Mr. P. Wilson designed the 
Meltrope pick-up (the first commercial model was reviewed jn 
October 1931), then the only one primarily produced for ug 
with fibre needles. Since then others have been produced, notably 
the “ Davey,” but the Meltrope stills holds the field as the only 
“fibre” pick-up that has a large enough output to produc 
satisfactory .volume with the average two-stage commercial 
amplifier. It has the advantage, too, of being readily tunable 
not a difficult task either if one follows the articles by Mr. Wilsop 


in the February, March and April 


GRAMOPHONE. 


The Ideal Home Exhibition 


issues of Ti 


Being Coronation year a large portion of that most popular of 
Olympia shows—The Ideal Home Exhibition—will be designed 
with marked attention to Royalty, both past and present. 

For example, replicas of a wattle and daub hut such as might 
have been used by Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni, a finely timbered 
Saxon hall part of a residence of Alfred the Great, and a half. 
timbered room used by Henry V as a court room at Southarapton 
will be shown—the latter by permission of Mrs. R. Hopkins of 
Ye Olde Redde Lyone Hotel, High Street, Southampton, where 
the original (dated 1415) is still a feature of the house. 

The exhibition opens on March 30 and will close on April 24. 


The H.M.V. Groove Indicator 


Here is an illustration of the H.M.V. Groove Indicator used by 
Mr. Anderson in his reviews last month. Mr. Robertson. Mr, 
Little, and Mr. Jackson have also decided to use the protractor 
when referring to certain recorded passages, though, as Mr. Little 
says, in his case it is often more appropriate to refer to the words 


of a song at a given part of a record. 


The protractor, of course, is only intended to be used when it is 


H.M.V. Groove Indicator 


desired to locate 
passages in the 
music ; it is better 
(especially when 
using non-metallic 
needles) «not to 
play through 
every record with 
the protractor in 
situ. Otherwise 
the very © slight 
extra side-pressure 
may cause a frac- 
ture of the needle 
point at large 
amplitudes. 

The protractor 
costs 2s. 6d., in 
case. 








NON-METALLIC NEEDLES 
e e e Perfect Reproduction 
Protection to your Record 


No Surface Scratch 

B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 

ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 

Medium packings. Packet of 12, 2/-. lay also be had in packets of 5, |/-. 

RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect repro- 

duction assured. Supplied in packets of 10's, 2/-. One grade only. 

EMERALD.—The New “Emerald’’ FULL TONE Needie—for Electric 

Pick-ups and for use with autornatic Record-changing Radiograms—in 

packets of 10's, 2/-. 

NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 

taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 

THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - 3s. 6d. each 
Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 

Wholesale House or by 


CROven cose THE B.C.N. COMPANY cache 'socs 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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COLLECTORS’ 


by P. G. 


WAS not surprised to find that my hint of the importance 

to collectors of the dates of withdrawals of the early specimens 
has set some of them thinking. An original record of, say, 
1902, by an artist of distinction, and having musical and artistic 
merit, is naturally a valued possession, but if this same record 
survived through the successive stages of flush label, sunk label, 
“ pre-Dog,” Dog, double-faced, and finally, perhaps, Number 
Two Catalogue, although its rarity as an original copy is not 
impaired, it would be a less valued item than would another 
having similar qualities though a shorter life. 

I rernarked that a very large percentage of the earliest gems 
were withdrawn before the year 1906 had expired, and _ this 
may be taken generally to imply that the standard of recording 
by that date was so much improved that customers would demand 
the more up-to-date product, to the detriment of the earlier 
issues. To take an example, the first technical advance in 
recording, for which the associated Victor Company was 
responsible, produced some of the finest records that Polydore 
Plancon ever made; it also resulted in the scrapping of all 
except two of his London issue of 1902. However regrettable 
this might seem, the artistic loss was insignificant, as practically 
all were replaced with finer recordings, in addition to which 
they were invested with a status of historical rarity which could 
never wholly be shared by the issues which survived longer. 
Still more was this the case with Van Rooy, whose later efforts 
were quite certainly inferior, and in fact valueless as souvenirs 
of the greatest Wagnerian baritone of our time. The loss here 
was not merely a museum loss, but an artistic loss also, since 
some of these 1902 records, if played at the correct speeds, were 
wonderfully fine and could have been made by none other than 
by Van Rooy himself. Calvé never recaptured the thrill of 
her first London records. There were lapses of intonation 
caused by faulty mechanism (since voice and piano lapse 
together), and a good deal of her spoken comment to the 
accompanist is often audible, but they were sung with obvious 
enthusiasm and relish of the new experience. “I thought I 
was listening, not to the echo of Calvé, but to Calvé herself 
‘ .”’ was what Sarah Bernhardt wrote of those early records ; 
but nobody could have said the same of the ‘‘ bowdlerised ” 
performances which took their places some years after their 
disappearance, some of which were very poor indeed. Here 
again, then, the loss was artistic as well as historical. 

With Scotti the results were more mixed. He never repeated 
his superb performance of O Nuit d’Amour in Messaline, though 
he easily surpassed in 1905 his earlier Serenata and Finch’ an dal 
vino in Don Giovanni. His Dio possente of 1902 is not worth many 
of our tears, though it comforts me immensely to know that 
I possess it ; but the Jnvano is excellent indeed, a characteristic 
Tosti ballad sung with the easy and flowing grace that marched 
so well with Scotti’s engaging self. My Toreador Song is ‘“‘ turned 
out to grass,’’ and the Quand’ero paggio, so far as I know, does 
not exist in any collection to-day. All these, as well as the 
Rotoli Serenade, disappeared early; but here again we may 
turn instead to the excellent Victor recordings which took their 
places to some extent, though the Quand’ero paggio of 1905, 
which is squeezed on the last few grooves of the superb Don 
Giovanni Serenata, is disappointing in the extreme. I need do 
no more than mention Suzanne Adams in this connection : 
some of these early gems are said to have been lost in a factory 
fire, others were not ; but anyhow they disappeared, and were 
never repeated, unless we except the unsatisfactory Columbia 
issue of 1903. 

Of some of the still more extreme rarities it is difficult to 
speak with authority, since to posséss or even to hear a single 
copy of some of them is a collecting achievement. Some were 
poorly recorded, and others were poorly sung—probably through 
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unfamiliarity with recording conditions ; and when in addition 
it is remembered that the artists were little known in England, 
they could not compete, at ten shillings a copy, with the popular 
London favourites. Thus, Edoardo Garbin, who seems to 
have been recorded much too slowly for my machine to reproduce 
with any resemblance to a human voice, disappeared almost 
as soon as he arrived ; small wonder, surely, if we collectors 
give a more honourable place to his G. & T. discs of 1903 than 
to the superior recording by Fonotipia in 1904. Is this an 
unworthy and inartistic consideration ? Hardly ; because the 
renderings on the Fonotipias, good as they are, are not absolutely 
great: the voice was persistently ‘‘ white,’’ and the phrasing not 
always classical, though he was excellent in the concerted pieces. 
Mimi é una civetta is the example from which I have to judge 
Garbin’s G. & T.s, though I recollect hearing another which 
did not please me any better. In spite of this, nothing whatever 
would induce me to sacrifice my copy—no, nothing. 

The history of Giuseppe de Luca’s 1903 G. & T.s is exactly 
similar. Here again I have only one example to judge by— 
the Eri tu—and I have never even seen another. The poor quality 
of the singing, even at the slowest speed of which my motor 
is capable, is quite clearly due to nervousness: there is evidence 
of a fine voice, but a complete lack of nobility of style: the air 
was much cut, and there was no occasion for the hurry which 
left half the groove-space unoccupied. In the following year 
Fonotipia produced through him some of the grandest baritone 
singing in the whole annals of recording, which in this case will 
take precedence over his G. & T.s, on account both of their 
superior art and their own museum rarity, since it appears that 
even these did not remain long on sale. His subsequent 
recordings for the Gramophone and Victor Companies never 
approached the Fonotipia standard. 

Most of us know all about the “ lost’? Carusos. Of these 
the Adriana Lecouvreur is a vocal and artistic gem, and its loss 
is a loss to art. The Jris Serenata very probably failed to please 
because the correct speed—about 70—may never have been 
popularly known, but it is characteristic of the early Caruso 
at his most charming. I am fortunate in having a “ mint” 
copy of this in its original state, but the fact that there is in 
existence a “‘ Dog” pressing (evidently a * special pressing ” 
of the period) shows that the matrix survived anyhow until 
1909. The original Dai Campi is beautiful, but the slight flaw 
in it may have accounted for its disappearance and replacement 
by another which is superb if played slowly enough: but the 
Celeste Aida, which originally was beautifully sung in full, was 
replaced in 1903 by a vilely sung abbreviated version which 
still survives. 

It may be news to most English collectors to know that Caruso 
recorded for Zonophone before his G. & T. triumphs, including 
one, Un Bacio ancora, which he never repeated. These, like most 
of the Zonophones of the period, were very lightly recorded. 

Other early records to be early withdrawn were some by 
Gemma _ bBellincioni, Giuseppe Kashmann, Maurice 
Renaud, Vialtzeva, Victor Maurel, Fernando Valero, the 
Figners, Battistini, and Schaliapine (as then spelt). Some 
of these were very good indeed, and others were less so, but they 
were scrapped indiscriminately. With Battistini the loss is to 
our museums only, as no singer save Caruso has bequeathed 
to posterity a library of records comparable with his own. 

The reluctance of the music-loving public to acquire the records 
by Maurel, whether G. & T. or Fonotipia, is inexplicable. 
Granting that the G. & T.s were less faithful than his Fonotipias, 
his name in 1903, although he was still singing, was already 
a legend: but one of the remarkable things about this most 
marvellous of inventions was the fact that it was treated simply 
as a toy, and that its historical possibilities were almost entirely 
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overlooked—until too late for the great majority. Kashmann, 
although he never to my knowledge sang at Covent Garden 
(I shall be more certain about this anon), was an honoured 
artist at the Metropolitan, from which we may infer that he 
was of very considerable European fame. Bellincioni was 
really one of those singing actresses who often appeared to show 
us new points of view of the stereotyped operatic heroines. The 
voice was not lovely, but the technique and the mastery of 
emotion were there. But this, of course, was not enough for 
gramophonists of 1904 and 1905, who demanded luscious tone 
and smooth reproduction (as far as possible) : so another figure, 
whose name must inevitably recur in every attempt to write 
operatic history, was allowed to disappear from the catalogues, 
and another historic voice lost to posterity. 

The Paris records of 1901 and the London issue of 1902 by 
Maurice Renaud possess many of the features of the London 
Calvés. This does not mean that he displayed any waywardness 
or indiscipline—very far from it: he was the perfect recorder 
in every way ; not only did he put his whole soul into his work, 
but he was the very essence of kindness and courtesy to those 
with whom he was associated. He managed to breathe his 
very self into those records, and Renaud’s “ very self” was 
surely worth preserving ; and if the French issue were primitive, 
the London contributions were true artistic treasures, but the 
whole lot had vanished well before any replacement was taken 
in hand: fortunately Renaud had not died in the meantime! 

These remarks are simply statements of historical fact, and 
no comments of mine are directed at anything or anybody. 
I think it is probably true that G. & T. initiated the Red Label 
section from artistic motives, but it may be that they mis- 
calculated the fees that they could afford to pay their original 
artists, so that pecuniary considerations obtruded themselves 
into the realm of Art. Anyhow, prices did come down eventually, 
but I have long wondered, and still do, whether a cheaper rate 
for records relegated to the Number Two Catalogue would not be 
good business, besides being a boon to lovers of fine singing. 

But to continue: the withdrawal of Nicolai Figner was 
understandable, as was that of Valero. Their voices, to modern 
ears, were unpleasing, though actually extremely interesting as 
showing how the taste of opera-goers has changed in our own 
time. Both were much admired in London, and Figner was 
** commanded ” in 1887 to a State Concert ; while Valero was 
much praised on account of his vocal resemblance to the great 
Gayarré! What, one wonders, was Gayarré like ? Well, I 
hope to demonstrate this one day if the opportunity comes. 

Medea Mey, afterwards Mme. Figner, was a different 
proposition altogether. Here was an artist so exquisite, with 
records of such excellence, that her one year in the English cata- 
logue tells a tale of tragedy. But again, what could be expected ? 
Although announced, she never sang here ; her name conveyed 
absolutely nothing to a public already accustomed to the very 
best, and—her records cost ten shillings each. But whatever 
may have been the matter with de Luca’s and Garbin’s records, 
Mey-Figner’s were truly lovely, though I have heard only the 
Lullaby by Nopravnik and The Night by Rubinstein, which 
I possess ; and hearing these records easily conjures up those 
pangs of regret at the voices we did not hear, and the oppor- 
tunities we did not take, which come to us when in reminiscent 
mood. I broadcast one of these lovely things once, but the 
occasion passed without comment ! 

I feel that we can spare Vialtzeva. Undoubtedly she was 
first-rate in her own line, which was that of the Gipsy Singer 
so popular in Czarist Russia. I don’t know whether that cult 
could ever take root here—would that it had come instead of 
jazz and crooning! It might have proved just as intoxicating 
—Jjust as dulling to the waking senses—and therefore have become 
just as much execrated by those who kept their heads above 
water ; but it was music, and, so far from calling for only negative 
qualifications, it demanded voice, musicianship and individual 
temperament. Those who cannot hope or expect to hear a record 
by Vialtzeva will be able to confirm my meaning by listening 
to the excellent artist who does the “‘ gipsy stuff” in the broadcasts 
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of ‘The Red Sarafan,”’ which I never willingly miss. There 
would be room in this country for a “* Gipsy ” vogue in popular 
music as public rage against crooners gathers force: however, 
the public’s rage should be turned inwards against itself, for 
having allowed itself to be befooled and bemused so long by 
that evil and ugly thing whose meaning has mercifully remained 
hidden from those who were not its victims. We didn’t think 
so very much of ourselves before the war for our surrender to 
the Viennese waltz, though in retrospect we had little to be 
ashamed of; but I think this Russian Gipsy music contain; 
depths that it would be interesting to explore, especially a 
there is nothing in the least highbrow about it, and all that js 
needed is a certain surrender of the senses which is not incon. 
sistent with the condition precedent to the enjoyment of jazz: 
and its exotic appeal is surely no more alien to our national 
aloofness—if we really have any of that admirable qualicy lef 
—than is the cult of deliberate ugliness which seems so sat sfying 
to the vanity of some of us. 

Melba’s earliest records have often:been the subject of coriment 
here—generally unfavourable to the re-recordings: but it the 
extreme end of her career are to be heard some lovely ex: mples 
of her art which have been withheld, presumably for technical 
reasons. The Ave Maria in Otello, recorded during her farewell 
performance, is just marred by a genuine éremolo in that terribly 
trying ascending passage just preceding the Amen ; but there are 
one or two, notably the quartet in La Bohéme, which give is the 
authentic feeling of levitation which comes only in mom ats of 
greatness. 


ND now,” as the tedious preacher declaimed, ‘ wha 

place shall we give to Malachi ?”’ Like the much trie! con- 
gregation, some readers may already have offered him their 
places ; but only Schaliapine is left of those artists I have put 
down for discussion as examples of early or premature with- 
drawal from the catalogues. They do not exhaust the list, 
but they are typical. Schaliapine ranks in his 1901 records 
among those who were neither known in England nor had made 
sufficiently attractive records to interest our public. Ai that 
date it may safely be said that nobody in this country had as 
much as heard his name. Although I can judge only by the 
single example that I possess, his voice in 1901 seems to have 
been of a truer bass timbre than when he became known and 
popular here, but his method was crude and unpleasing. and 
lacking in that peculiar brand of polish that became his alone. 
It is likely that he needed to be seen as well as heard—-even 
more then than later—when doubtless his performance had a 
certain merit of forcefulness. Artistically, then, the loss of thes 
records is rot irreparable, but, as Chaliapin is likely to become 
an operatic legend, the loss to history is a real one. 


The obituary for 1936 published by Musical Opinion include 
the names which have been specifically mentioned in C.C., which 
may be recapitulated as follows: Harry Plunket Greene, Félia 
Litvinne, Ernest Pike, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Henry Lytton, 
Antonio Scotti, and Conchita Supervia. In addition to these are 
others whose names, although not associated with gramophonic 
history, are nevertheless linked with the story of Opera. 

Van Hoose was only a name in this country, though a prominent 
tenor at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. His voice 
was heard in this country on a couple or so of records in associa- 
tion with other singers, but they gave us little opportunity 0 
judging his merits. Hughes Macklin will not be forgotten in this 
country for his authentic renderings of the large tenor réles in 
Italian Opera, in which his style was excellent, and his voice 0 
the true Italian quality. Claudia Muzio will be known to enthw 
siasts by an album of records specially prepared to commemoratt 
her. She was known and admired at Covent Garden. Edith 
Miller will be recalled by middle-aged concert-goers, especially 
in Canada, as one of the most finished and artistic contraltos of ou! 
time. Some may recall her Covent Garden début as Maddel 
in Rigoletto in 1913, almost immediately after which she retired if 
the pride of her youth and ‘success, keeping her glorious voice and 
her real interpretative genius intact till the last. 
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can obtain from stock 


Any New Record by 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


(Including the Connoisseur’s Catalogue) 


COLUMBIA, PARLOPHONE, 
POLYDOR, DECCA AND 
BRUNSWICK 


Or from our own Special List of Foreign 
Recordings not issued in this Country 


SOCIETY ISSUES and other complete works may be had on Deferred Terms 


(particulars on application) 


AND, what is more, Expert Advice as to the best Recording of any work you 
desire to purchase 


AND furthermore a generous allowance on your unwanted records in part payment. 


Let us put your name on our mailing list, and you will not only receive the new 
supplementary lists each month, but the opinion of our Musical Director— 
Mr. G. H. S. Montagu—on the new records issued. 


Select the records from your collection that you no longer wish to keep, send or 
bring them along to us (if you have not a suitable box for packing we will send you 
one), or send us a list of the records, giving particularly catalogue numbers and 
condition, together with your order for new records, and we will, by return, let you 
know their value in part payment. Do this every month—for thus, and thus only, 
can you keep your collection up to date. 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


Astra House, 121 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 | - ~ - Four doors. East of Cambridge Circus 














sae “Expert once 


Dear Sir or Madam, 


My Christmas rush being over, I 


can now devote unlimited time and personal 


attention to your exact requirements. 


Should you happen to possess a 
factory-built Radio Set, Radio-Gramophone 
or Acoustic Gramophone, do you not 
consider that your enjoyment would be 
considerably enhanced were it replaced 
by a real musical instrument, Le. a Hand- 
made “ Expert ”” specially built for you 


by people who are themselves musicians ? 


A mass-production outfit is false 
economy and can never give the fullest 


expression to your appreciation of music. 


This is a year of great promise, 
make it also a year of musicz] achieve. 
ment. Order a Hand-made “ Expert i 
outfit now ; it will be your faithful friend 
and musical companion for many years. 


An a Expert + never " ages.” 


My latest Radio and Radio-Gramo- 
phone List is now ready. Please send me 


a postcard for your copy now. 


ore 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


/ 
SOLBREN PYRAMID 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


Supplies now available. 


PER 
. pvramio 1/6 necoues 
The * Gramophone’ says 
““ We have used this new needle over a period of about 
two months and found it completely satisfactory."’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
RE EE TS ID OOTP IT EE 
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10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 









De Gustibus Non Est Dis, 4 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 
The writer’s full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.] 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an 





Operatic Tradition 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I read in THE GRAMOPHONE of December last that Mr. P. G. 
Hurst. a very knowing person, gives his frank opinion about 
the art of the Dresden Opera Company’s season at Covent 
Gard« a. 

I aways hail frank opinions ; they are rare breezes in the 
burniig desert paths of half-hearted expression, but they are 
the more refreshing. 

All London critics I know would have liked to have expressed 
these ideas, but they felt that considerations other than musical 
had to be taken into account, so we had to read between the 
lines. 

I will try and explain what has happened to the traditions. 
I have a long life behind me, and have heard music ranging 
from the pre-Wagner epoch to our days. I lived as a child 
in Vienna, when the Wagner Trilogy was first produced. Blood 
flowec in the cafés where all men used to meet, where the critics 
and the prominent ones made Wagner the laughing-stock of 
the city. Life was hardly bearable, hatred ran high, opinions 
divided friends and lovers. Italian music was dominant, and 
by Italian music I mean all music, because Mozart and Haydn 
and Beethoven were sung like Italian music is sung. Generally 
the artists were also educated in Italy, and for many years 
singers turned their names into Italian gi’s, pi’s, or bi’s, or 
nobody would have engaged them. 

The art of singing at that time was really an art, and everyone 
who sang had to go through long years of training, becoming 
quite a master himself before leaving school. Like the violin 
and the flute, every voice had to work coloratura and to know 
how to tackle all styles, ornaments, and _ vrecitatifs: to-day, 
where are we ? 

Very few singing teachers could to-day face the test of teaching, 
say, six Mozart, six Gluck, six Handel, and six Rossini airs with 
all the tradition. Declamatory music has completely taken the 
place of music pure et simple; and in consequence the art of 
singing is decadent. To bring it back to its integrity one would 
have to train a special corps of teachers and re-teach conductors. 

Words in ancient music were mostly unimportant ; singing 
was all, and you could go through miles of andantes and allegros 
repeating always the same words. Music dominated ; Wagner 
made his own librettos. His stories were put into the mouths 
of singers as in drama they are put into actors’. The stories 
were uninteresting—rather silly—the music in the orchestra 
illustrating them gorgeously, often covering the singers’ voices. 
The singer had to make colossal efforts to pronounce clearly : 
there was no more question of singing for singing’s sake. No 
more traditional styles or ornaments were used: wanted were 
enormous voices, resistant lungs, and inexhaustible vocal power. 
The singer became the showman who explains the picture. 

Till then .conductors were nearly nobodies: in every case, 
although being musicians, there were no dominating per- 
sonalities ; but the singers, especially the stars, had everything 
to say, and the conductor had to submit his baton to their style 
and often their extravagances. 

The singer now stood before gigantic new tasks. Without.a 
conductor with an iron hand a performance could not get 
through. The artists became pupils again, and from that day 
lost their supremacy for ever afterwards. The first Wagner 
singers had all passed through the Italian school. But already 













































the first young recruits turned away from it, being only chosen 
for the strength of their voice and their musicianship. It was 
then that bad singing started. Great efforts took the place of 


knowledge. The material was taken when fresh, thrown away 
and replaced when broken. How many thousands have gone 
that way! Who cares? Nature furnishes plenty of raw 
material. 


Wagner, talking one day with my opera director, Angelo 
Neumann, in an opera box, listened to a good artist singing 
Trovatore, and exclaimed, ‘“‘ You see, Neumann, that is how I 
want my music to be sung. That is method, not howling at the top 
of their lung power, as they do.’’ And as is known, he sent 
his own sister, Johanna Wagner, to be trained by Garcia in 
London, writing him a letter of praise of the Italian method 
which, alack, Garcia told me when he was a hundred, he had 
burnt. 

So only big voices and fine musicians could be chosen. New 
trouble began with the pronunciation. Wagner had to be 
understood ; singers began to make tremendous efforts to bring 
the words out, and the beauty of the voice suffered from the 
lack of knowledge how to pronounce every vowel without altering 
the beauty of the sound produced ; and one can hear to this day 
how tonal beauty suffers when singers produce a different colour 
sound on every vowel. That simply tears a delicate ear asunder. 
Now, as conductors reign supreme, they make singers sacrifice 
everything to time and pronunciation. Singers become obedient 
school-children again, deprived of every expression of personality, 
and treated in military style. Having broken thus with every 
tradition, the conductors themselves got up and said, ‘‘ Music 
is German: we are German. Why should we pay any special 
attention to singing Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber ? 
Tradition ? That is nothing to us: they were all Germans, 
we will sing and play them as they wrote. We will ignore verbal 
tradition.” 

And so they force the singers to give up all traditional style 
concerning the pre-Wagner masters—charm, grace and colour 
have to be abandoned. They make you sing Mozart now, 
instead of in silk and powder, with the goose-step in cloth and 
rifle. What it is to my ear and soul cannot be told: and so 
sounded Don Juan at Covent Garden to me. The reign of 
mediocrity has been created, no personality may be shown, 
no poetry, no dreams, no love. Militarism reigns. They 
say, ‘‘ We want no rococo style! We are Germans !” Every- 
thing is sung just as it is printed. Bien! All the Beechams 
and Reynaldo Hahns and legions of all countries going to 
Germany as though to Mecca to listen and learn ; come back 
and do the same. Here at least the traditions were kept longest, 
but even at Glyndebourne they stop you if you make the slightest 
appoggiatura, which thousands of singers have made since the 
operas were created under the composer’s direction. Ask 
Kreisler if he does away with the traditions in the classics. No 
instrumentalist does: but a singer now is a slave, and the con- 
ductor commands.  ‘‘ Appoggiaturas.? Accelerando ?. Rallan- 
tando, diminuendo, etc., etc. ? Away with it all! Here we 
command : goosestep—one, two ; one, two ; one, two! Anyone 
who doesn’t like it can go hang!” 

Can you think that what Liszt and Berlioz and Wagner loved 
is bad and should be thrown out ? What was good for them 
is good for me. And this year the Germans have crowned their 
work of destruction of all that is beautiful in tradition. The 
pride of every great singer was and is the /egato, which every 
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violinist and ‘cellist has and every singer should endeavour~ 
to have. 


The conductors force the singers to cut out neatly and clearly 


every consonant, so that instead of a flowing melody sung with a 
lovely legato you hear every time a, e, i, 0, u turn up at the 
beginning of a word—a hard hit of the glottis that when repeated 
constantly, or worse, if done by everyone in a duet, trio or 
quartet, makes the singers sound like barking sea-lions at the 
Zoo. It was bad enough that here in England into the singing 
of supposed-to-be great singers has crept the tasteless habit 
of breathing before the last two words in a song, with exceptions 
sometimes in the case of a largo or adagio by Handel or Bach. 

In my time this was done only in the music-halls, but now 
it is quite established in ballad-singing, and it has even become 
worse because singers now breathe before the very last word! 
I who listen-in daily suffer often tortures from hearing these 
tasteless novelties of style, but in ugliness and real vulgarity 
it still cannot compete with the latest German sea-lion bark. 
What will come next ? All the same, we can say that here we 
are not yet so far gone, so let us keep what we have got. We 
have some admirable singers like Norman Allin, Heddle Nash, 
Peter Dawson, Muriel Brunskill, etc., etc., who can show Germany 
what real singing is ; sometimes opening the radio in France or Italy 
one can still think that listening-in makes life worth while, although 
even in Italy force seems often enough to dominate grace. But 
then here comes the greatest consolation: you turn to your 
marvellous gramophone with its treasure-house of glorious discs, 
and in less than a second you can hear the finest music and 
the most marvellous singers who ever trod the earth. What 
has the power to transplant you into the realms of beauty more 
than the Traviata intermezzo conducted by Toscanini, or the 
death of Boris by Chaliapin, or the death of Otello by Tamagno ? 
Thank heaven for the gramophone! There tradition lives for 
ever. 


London, W.2. BLANCHE MARCHESI. 


Bouquet 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I want to thank you and your reviewers for many added hours 
of enjoyment with my gramophone. 

I say ‘* added,” because, previous to taking THE GRAMOPHONE, 
I used merely to listen, but now I also understand ! 

It is a thrilling occasion for me when I buy a new disc and, 
with THE GRAMOPHONE, settle down to partake of the feast. 

Particularly I enjoyed your comments upon the recent 
recording of Die Meistersinger Overture (Wagner). I would almost 
certainly have missed that exciting contrapuntal passage you 
so painstakingly and explicitly described ! 

I am sure it would be appreciated by the majority of your 
readers if it could be done more often. 

“Second Reviews ” is invaluable and must involve extensive 
research, etc. 


Anfield, Liverpool. A. E. RANDALL. 


Opera at Covent Garden 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Following the many letters written to THE GRAMOPHONE 
to give advice as to which Italian singers should be heard in 
Britain, one would have hoped that the choice should have 
fallen to either Galliano Masini or Franco Tafuro for the réle 
of Des Grieux at Covent Garden this year. Alessandro Ziliani, 
the finest interpreter of the réle in question, could not appear 
for this winter season as he is engaged at the Teatro Reale, 
Rome. 

Gratitude must, however, be expressed to the Covent Garden 
management for having given Augusta Oltrabella a chance, 
even if she is not up to the level of Pampanini, Caniglia, Favero, 
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or Tassinari. The four last named sopranos should be heard 
in London very soon ; and it is also essential that the great and 
incomparable Ebe Stignani should appear as either Amneris, 
Ortrud, Adalgisa, or—her finest part—Delilah. 


Milan. MIcHAEL Wuiter, 


Eileen Joyce 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Eileen Joyce is back in England. 

Can anything be done to rouse the Parlophone Company 
into giving us some concertos with this wonderful pianist playing 
the solo parts ?. Their piano recordings are so good that they 
would indeed be conferring a favour on the world if they could 
do this. 

Her recent Mozart and Turina records were so good t:at | 
long to hear a Bach concerto played by her and the same 
orchestra. 

I leave it to your readers to worry the Parlophone Company! 


Helensburgh. D. R. SLoan, 


Societies 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I am very glad that you are drawing attention to the s.stem 
followed by the gramophone companies at present, of issuing 
many records and preventing one buying just the few one wants, 
in a series of sonatas or songs by one composer. 


London, W.1. AGNnEs SAVILL, 


Operatic Records 
To the Editor of Tat GRAMOPHONE. 


Although I agree with Messrs. Modern, Bayliss and Barlow 
that the Pertile-Franci record mentioned is inferior to that by 
Martinelli and De Luca, and I will even go so far as to say that, 
in my humble opinion, Martinelli, who is one of my favourites, 
is still a good tenor, no possible stretch of the imagination can 
picture him as the world’s. greatest. 

If one could judge him on the merits of his earlier records, 
say, the duet from Aida—O terra addio—for example, then | 
would say without hesitation he is the greatest operatic tenor. 
I think his singing on that record has set a standard for all time, 
and I doubt if it will ever be equalled, certainly not by Gigli. 

But since we in this country can only judge him on the merits 
of his more recent records, and hearing them, you must agree 
that his voice has lost something of its earlier beauty, and he does 
not reach his high notes with the same effortless ease. 

A record that proves this is Addio alla madre from Cavalleria 
Rusticana, and O tu, che in seno from the Force of Destiny, and if 
you compare this record with the one previously mentioned, 
I think you must agree that his voice is not what it was. | 
imagine the last note in the Cavalleria Rusticana aria a great 
effort. He certainly does not reach it with the same ease as 
formerly. 

After all, Martinelli has had a good innings, he was world- 
famous long before Gigli or Pertile, and even now I think he 
is better than Gigli. 

My idea of the world’s six greatest tenors is Tauber, Sydney 
Rayner, Schipa, Martinelli, Pertile, and Charles Hackett—if he 
is still singing. 

Can anyone tell me if Charles Hackett is still singing, and 
is Sydney Rayner English ? 

I would like the Decca people to give us some more Rayner 
records—his O Paradiso is excellent. 


RONALD CHARLES ARCHER. 
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To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


May I add my name to those asking for records by Giovanni 
Martinelli ? Who better than he could fulfil that crying need, 
a modern recording of the quartet from Rigoletto and the sextet 
from Lucia—at a reasonable price; 16s. is a ridiculous price 
for one operatic record. 

There are three other singers whose absence from the lists 
must be felt by most opera lovers. One, that great “ plum 
label’ star, and one of the few artistic operatic tenors on the 
H.M.V. label—would it be too cynical to say the only one ? 
His name, of course, is Alessandro Valente. 

The other two have appeared, together, on only one record. 
They are Alessandro Ziliani and Mafalda Favero. The former 
made the best existing record of Che gelida manina, and, to the 
two of them, I raise my hat for being probably the only two 
singers who have sung O soave fanciulla without its developing 
into a shouting match. 

Yet it is over a year since that great record was issued, and 
we have had no more from either. 


Oxford. D. H. Beare. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 


I am glad that Mr. Carnana admits that the singing of 
Martinelli and De Luca is superior to that of Pertile and Franci 
in the duet from Act IV of La Forza del Destino, for that leaves 
only the question of interpretation to be considered. 

After listening again to the Martinelli-De Luca version with 
the libretto in hand I think the interpretation excellent. The 
pleading tone adopted by Martinelli in the early part of the 
record and the change which comes with the words “ Per la 
gola voi mentite!” are just right, while De Luca’s singing 
gives me the impression of a man who having found his arch- 
enemy spares no taunt or gibe to bring about the desired result 
—a combat to the death. It is all there, nothing is overdone, 
and I can only repeat that I consider the record as a whole 
very fine and much to be preferred in every way to the Pertile- 
Franci version. 

I think the matter lies even deeper than Mr. Carnana says. 
He, on his own admission, is judging the records by the con- 
ventions of to-day. I am not. I am judging them by the 
standard set during an age when fine singing mattered and when 
a coarse and unpleasant voice would not be tolerated. 


Birkenhead. F. MopeErRN. 


Bach’s Organ Works 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


For some time I have been intending to send up through 
the regular correspondence columns of your admirable publica- 
tion a brief and, I hope, not too hysterical appeal that you, 
or those of your contributors interested, worry the life out of 
the Columbia people until they supplement the Art of Fugue 
with a recording of the four Canons rightly omitted from that 
album. Although lack of time still prevents me from properly 
carrying out this intention, perhaps you will not mind if I merely 
outline the thing here in the form of a suggestion. 

I said “ rightly omitted ” because, though my aural experience 
of the Canons is more or less limited to the three Queen’s Hall 
performances, the organ renderings struck me as extraordinarily 
effective and moving. It occurred to me that these four pieces, 
“occupying (it sounds feasible) two 12-in. records, would make a 
fine insertion for a future volume of the Bach Organ Works ; 
and especially in view of Dr. Schweitzer’s discovery somewhere 
in Germany (so I am told) of an organ superior even to the 
very lovely instrument employed for the first volume. It would 
be rash to suggest that Prof. Tovey, in his comments on the 
Canons, seems rather to have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick ; nevertheless, I hoped in the projected letter to support 
a critical estimation of them on lines somewhat different to 
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those adopted by him in The Companion. I would not mind 
confessing a readiness to have my life curtailed by ten years 
(if it could be arranged !), or (were I rich!) to subscribe the 
full production costs, if I were certain of possessing a recording 
of the Canons in the néar future. 


Finsbury Park, N.4. R. W. R. Hunt. 


Society Albums 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


The last few numbers of THE GRAMOPHONE have contained 
several references to Society Album issues. In a number of 
cases I think this problem could be solved by dividing up the 
albums into two or three. Many people would buy one sonata 
or quartet, but cannot afford the album or do not wish to buy 
it. In some cases these can be divided into numbers of records 
to give a part complete in itself. There will be gramophiles 
not particular about possessing the album or notes, or who do 
not mind which section they take. 


Bishop Auckland. PHitie A. HUMBLE. 


Popular Wagner Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Some time ago I made a plea for Wagner: recordings which 
you were good enough to publish in THe GRAMOPHONE of 
June 1935. Since that time the only notable Wagner recording 
was the Act I of the Walkiire. True, we have had a few more 
Siegfried Idylls (I am going to buy an album for my older 
copies), a fine Eine Faust overture, and now the Bayreuth album 
of excerpts. There are some fine discs among the latter but 
they are so incomplete. 

As a Wagner admirer I have bought all these records except 
the Siegfried Idylls. I did harden my heart to the Rhinejourney 
of Toscanini and on hearing this on the radio I was not sorry. 

Surely it is time that these concert-hall arrangements were 
scrapped along with the Monday nights at the ‘‘ Proms.”” The 
last two acts of the Walkiire, all Die Meistersinger and Rheingold 
are overdue. It should be possible to compare Beecham’s 
rendering of Tristan with Furtwangler’s as it is to compare 
Wiengartner’s performance of Beethoven’s Ninth with Fried’s. 

From the recording point of view it may be well that the 
greatest works in music are waiting so long to be endisced, but 
great Wagner singers are leaving us or passing their prime. 
Indeed, it is very sad to think that we have not a single disc 
of Mayr’s King Mark. 


Slough, Bucks. E. G. P. Brown. 


Maisie Gay 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Your correspondent S. C. Greaves is incorrect when he 
says that “‘ an early ‘ talkie’ with Sydney Fairbrother appears 
to have closed the career of this comedienne.” 

Maisie Gay never had the privilege of appearing with Sydney 
Fairbrother. 

The two talkies made by the former are “‘To Oblige a Lady” 
and ‘ The Old Man,” both made by British Lion Films, and 
specially written for Maisie Gay by the late Edgar Wallace. 


Box, Wilts. O. D. Harris. 


Protests, Petitions and Ponderings 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


That Schumann’s Toccata should have been backed by a 
Chopin Mazurka. Why do the companies persist in mating 
different composers, especially as, in this case, so few of 
Schumann’s major piano works have been recorded ? Much 
though I enjoy meeting certain composers at a concert, they are 
not ones with whom I want to live in my own home all my days. 
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The same mistaken policy is manifest in lieder recordings, and 
many, like myself, must have often to refrain from purchasing 
a disc on this account. 

Once more, that the light of the stars too often hides the 
light of the sun, so that the composers are not given the glory 
due unto their names. That a musician’s motto be Tagore’s 
** My hands shall be empty to take up thy trumpet.” 

That there is too much re-recording of well-known master- 
works, while so many such works remain unborn to the gramo- 
phone, because the generality of folk are so under the thumb 
of Tyrant Familiar. 

That more attention should be given by us all to choral music, 
which is music in its most sublime form. One is thankful, of 
course, for the Missa Solemnis and the B minor Mass, but other 
works of like dimensions by Bach, Mozart, Schumann, Brahms 
and Elgar leap to the memory, and clamour to be unleashed. 

That Karl Erb, in his recent Wolf record (EG3498), is a lesson 
in artistic integrity and musical self-surrender. Er ist gekommen, 
one of three great Schumann songs imported from France and 
reviewed by F¥ recently, is quite the most exciting music I’ve 
ever heard! I can scarcely bear to remain seated when listening 
to it, and almost dare not take a breath! No wonder Wolf 
gave Schumann supreme place among his predecessors. 

That A. R.’s porridge must have had knots in it the morning 
he criticised Schumann’s Piano Quartet (Decca). 


Angus. (Rev.) Eric M. Davinson. 


Steel v. Fibre 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I must congratulate Mr. Harker upon his letter in your 
November issue setting out the advantages of steel over fibre 
needles, and quite thought it would have drawn fire from the 
fibrists, but apparently he has taken the wind out of their sails. 

There is only one letter from a member of that fraternity 
in your December number, and that gentleman tells us he has 
been a fibre user for eighteen years. Now during that period 
we have seen great changes in methods of recording and 
reproduction, the most drastic being the introduction of electrical 
recording, which has made it possible to record a symphony 
orchestra in its entirety. At the time Mr. Penfold started 
using fibres record-wear was a serious problem, but I think 
it is agreed that this was due not so much to the needles as to 
the faulty tracking to be found in gramophones manufactured 
in those days. With a modern instrument and best quality 
steel needles I find there is very little wear indeed, which is 
more than compensated for by the superior quality of the 
reproduction. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that fibre needles 
are unable to deal with modern records of large orchestras, 
which is borne out by one or two extracts from the remarks 
of W. R. A. in the November GRAMOPHONE, i.e., ‘‘ The recording 
takes it out of my fibre ”’ ; “‘ It is rather too heavy for my fibre ”’ ; 
“Fibre did not quite stand up to this record.” 

I am certainly not in favour of over-amplified recordings, 
but I do think that when one is listening to a record of a symphony 
orchestra consisting of a hundred or more players one expects 
an atmosphere of bigness, and rather than condemn the recording 
companies in their efforts to obtain this effect, I, for one, should 
like to encourage them. 


London, W.14. G. SANFORD. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I am greatly interested in the letters of Messrs. Cumbers and 
Humpheries in the December and January issues respectively 
regarding the comparative merits of steel and fibre needles. 
(I find it difficult to think that the ‘incredible analogy of a steel 
violin, contained in another letter, was intended. seriously !) 
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‘“* Fibre ’’ appears in these days to be a loose term embracing 
the two types of non-metallic needles, the original fibre proper 
and the later thorn species. 

The former (really a compressed bundle of capillary tubes, 
hence its hygroscopicity) bears no relation to the latter either in 
shape, mass or substance, and, I take it, was introduced primarily 
to avoid the wearing effect of steel in the old sound-boxes—of q 
weight of anything up to 8 oz. 

The latter are of the same. shape, and approximately size, 
as the steel needle, and may therefore be expected to give much 
the same results. 

As a matter of fact, testing one against the other in a Piezo 
pick-up, the only difference I can detect is that of superior 
volume (and surface-noise!) of the steel, the fidelity of tone 
characteristics and reproduction of detail being about the same 
in each case. 

I suppose it will be conceded that some degree of wear in 
the grooves is inevitable with steel, and that with the non. 
metallic needle it is non-existent or at any rate negligible ; the 
remaining factor therefore is that of durability. 

Generally, I find that a well-pointed thorn will do the whole 
of a 10- or 12-sided orchestral recording, without that fear of 
breakdown with which everyone will be in sympathy with 
Mr. Cumbers. I also find that a perfectly dry triangular fibre 
(of the latest “* tough ” type) adapted for insertion in a pick-up 
has about half this durability—although I have on occasion 
played the whole of a “ Philadelphia” Symphony with one point, 
Additionally, on some records a slight ‘“‘ edginess”’ of tone 
with either steel or thorn is eliminated by fibres—some vocal 
records also are thus improved. 

All the foregoing, of course, applies to the use of a pick-up 
with its comparatively light weight of 2} oz. on the needle. 
point, although in the old days with a heavy E.M.G. soun::-box 
I consistently stuck to fibres, getting on an average two sides 
with one pointing—dropping steel simply as a matter of pre- 
servation of records and reduction of surface noise. 


New Milton, Hants. J. W. Cuurcu. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


May I be allowed once more to encroach on the space of 
your correspondence columns to reply to Mr. Penfold’s letter 
under the above heading in the December issue of Tue 
GRAMOPHONE. 

Your correspondent apparently seems to have missed the 
whole point of my argument which I tried to make clear in my 
letter, which was to the effect that, in our choice of needles for 
gramophone reproduction, we ought in every case to take into 
account the nature and type of the music to be played in order 
to obtain the best results from our records. In other words, 
I maintained that a fibre needle was a very suitable medium 
for reproducing records where it has only solo or very light 
instrumental combinations to deal with, the music normally 
being of a quiet and intimate nature and requiring very little 
volume. A different proposition arises, however, when one 
seeks to use the same type of needle for reproducing a large 
symphony orchestra where the use of heavy brass and percussion 
is frequently made in addition to a massed body of strings and 
wood-wind. Here the fibre does not show itself so successful, 
hence my contention that for all large-scale orchestral recordings 
a medium-toned steel needle was more generally satisfactory. 

I can assure Mr. Penfold that good tone is as important to 
me as to him (good music is too serious a hobby of mine to be 
content with inferior quality), and moreover I am quite ready 
to admit that one can easily cultivate a ‘“‘ gramophone ear,” 
insomuch that by constantly listening to gramophone repro- 
duction one tends to accept that particular tone, be it ‘‘ sweet,” 
““ mellow,” or “ brilliant,’ etc., as the authentic true tone, 
unless the ear is corrected every so often by a visit to the concert 
hall to hear the real thing. 

By attending a large number of symphony concerts at Queen’s 
Hall during the last few years and hearing the orchestra at first 
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hand I have been able to check up to a large extent the difference 
between the sounds of an actual performance and that of a 
reproduction of the same work, and therefore endeavour when 
playing orchestral works on the gramophone to obtain as near 
as possible a true reproduction of the various timbres of the 
orchestral instruments. Bearing the foregoing in mind, I 
am convinced after hearing actual performances of such works 
as Elgar’s First and Sibelius’s Second Symphonies that a fibre 
cannot do full justice (at least I have never yet heard one that 
did) to the glowing orchestrations and colour of these magnificent 
compositions, nor can it bring out the grandeur and nobility 
of the brass as it should be heard in the last two movements 
of these works. 

With regard to steel needles giving a metallic quality to 
reproduction, I would point out that to-day no first-class 
instrument ever gives this unpleasant quality when using steel 
if handled in a proper manner, and as your correspondent 
has apparently not used this type of needle for the last eighteen 
years, I don’t quite see how he can be in a position to pass 
judgment on what quality of tone. is obtained by the use of 
these needles on modern machines. 

In conclusion, Mr. Penfold’s remarks about ‘‘ Where ignorance 
is bliss,” etc., leaves me quite cold. Let us have good con- 
structive criticism of another man’s statements by all means— 
I welcome it—but cheap sarcasm and mere abuse will get us 
nowhere. We are none of us so perfect we can afford to ignore 
the other person’s point of view, but unfortunately, to be able 
to see the other side of a question does not appear to be a trait 
common to many “ out and out ”’ fibrists. 


Northwood, Middlesex. R. HARKER. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 


There are ominous signs of a revival of the old controversy— 
fibre versus steel—in the pages of THE GRAMOPHONE, and I think, 
therefore, it is time to make an observation or two. The steelites 
are shouting loudly the surprising news that their needles do not 
wear the records, and I am not arguing whether they are right 
or wrong: but I must say that so far I have failed entirely to 
come across one who is willing to, or can, show me a record that 
has been played many times with steel and still retains its original 
virginal appearance. Then there are others, including your 
esteemed reviewer W. R. A., who contend that many records will 
not track satisfactorily with fibres. This may be the case with an 
unsuitable instrument, but given a properly designed one, such as 
an EMG Mark series, an Expert or a Cascade gramophone, or a 
Davey or good home-built electric set, is certainly not so. Recently 
W. R. A. mentions a number of records on which fibres will not 
stand up, and I venture to suggest his criticisms in this respect are 
misleading. I have tried out at home all those referred to, and 
have not had a single breakdown—in fact the only orchestral 
records I know which cannot be played satisfactorily with fibres 
are H.M.V.—Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance March No. 1, Fantasia 
on Sea Shanties (Part 1), Dvorak’s Carnaval Overture by the Czech 
Orchestra, the Toscanini Sieg fried Journey (earliest pressings only), 
and on Columbia the first side of Rio Grande. I reckon to play at 
least four sides without resharpening and can easily manage the 
Brickner Fourth Symphony with two points and the six sides 
respectively of Boutique Fantasque and Aurora’s Wedding with one 
point for each work and without any loss in quality. Now, if a 
record on which fibres will not stand up is used with steel it will 
be a pretty sight, I am sure, after a dozen playings. When I 
entertain friends with records I do not expect to have a single 
breakdown, or suspicion of breakdown, during an evening, and 
I suggest that the good folk who are experiencing trouble with 
their fibres look to their equipment in general and sharpening 
process in particular. There are one or two fairly reliable cutters, 
and several bad ones as well, on the market, but the only really 
satisfactory method of repointing fibre needles is with a sharp 
penknife on a block of hard wood. : 

Moore Orr. 


Ealing Common, W.5. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Lonpon Eprror.] 
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Cheap Reprints 
: To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have always agreed with your advocation of the cheap 
** reprint,”’ and I wonder if you are aware that this has been done 
recently. 

The gs. 6d. Brunswick record of Grace Moore singing One night 
of love and Ciribiribin was reissued about four months ago under 
the Rex 1s. label. 

This was followed the next month by the earlier records of the 
Boswell Sisters and the Méills Brothers—all old-established 
Brunswick stars, and still recording under that 2s. 6d. label. Now, 
this month, an early Bing Crosby record appears under the Rex 
1s. label. 

So apparently the reprint in this class is a success ; and if in 
this class, why not in the better class ? 

Wishing THE GRAMOPHONE its well-deserved success, 

Oxford. D. H. Beare. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I wish to forward a suggestion. Possibly the same idea has 
occurred to you long ago, but whether or not, here it is. Regal- 
Zono are noted for their flair for variety, and from time to time I 
have picked up one or two good shillings worths. As; like a good 
many more people of the present day, I can only speculate about 
a couple of shillings per week on records, I naturally look for these 
bargains. Now some time ago there was one of these records 
made of an abridged version of Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, 
which wasn’t bad for what it was. Now I notice on the Decca- 
Polydor list there is a complete recording of this on four 10-in. 
discs. Perhaps you are beginning to see my point. What is wrong 
with Regal-Zono’s National Symphony Orchestra (who recorded 
The Merry Wives of Windsor Overture on MR2174) doing this on 
four 1s. discs? Or even if they put a different coloured label on 
and called them celebrity discs, or whatever they like to call 
them, and supposing they charged 1s. 3d. each for them. Well 
may I ask you. What would the answer be to Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony at 5s. complete ? 
Cheshire. 


Otello 


Joun W. WILson. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I read with interest Mr. Mowl’s article on some Otello records, 
but find myself disagreeing with almost everything he says. He 
commences by damning with faint praise the complete album, 
implying that the protagonists are competent (although not all of 
them) and that the general effect is merely good. As this may 
deter many who would otherwise enjoy the records I should like 
as an opera lover to state my opinion of them. The Otello (Fusati), 
while not being a superman, is distinctly better than any tenor 
who has sung the réle at Covent Garden in recent years. The last 
one (Melchior) proved to be the world’s worst Otello. Such harsh 
forced tones, such “* squawkings ”—there is no other word for it— 
I hope I never have to endure again. The Iago of the album 
(Granforte), far from being merely good, I find simply superb. 
Such gradations of tone—and what tone! A rich, strong, luscious 
baritone. A unique, glorious organ under the perfect control of 
an artistic, sensitive temperament. Granforte has spoiled all 
other Iagos for me, I defy anyone who loves fine singing to hear 
this album and not fall completely under his spell. I am inclined 
to think’ that, were Granforte available, Verdi would have called 
his opera Jago. Dear old Herman Klein once said he was the 
living personification of Victor Maurel—which I regard as a 
compliment to Maurel. I may say I have records of Ruffo, 
Sammarco, Scotti, Amato, etc., and still give my vote to Granforte. 
The Desdemona of the album (Carbone) has a lovely voice and 
suggests Desdemona to the life, better than I have ever heard on 
the stage. The minor réles, including a beautiful bass, Zambelli, 
are absolutely first-rate, and the chorus and orchestra simply 
unapproachable by anything we shall ever hear in England. To 
conclude, I think that every opera lover who has missed this 
album has missed some of the finest singing he is ever likely to hear. 

Birmingham. A. P. Hocan. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE series of Miniature Histories, presented chronologically, 

which began in December last, is being very kindly supplied 
by correspondents of the societies concerned. Thanks are 
already overdue to Mr. J. W. Harwood for the Liverpool notes, 
and to Mr. E. F. Foster for the Manchester notes. Mr. W. A. G. 
Pace has contributed the information on which the South-East 
London Society’s story is written (see March issue), while in 
April the history of the Old Hill ‘ Gram.” Club will appear, 
thanks to the co-operation of Mr. A. H. Bassano. 

News has been received of the efforts of Mr. H. F. Atkin, 
of Bembridge, Brambletye Park Road, Redhill, Surrey, to 
form a new society in the Redhill and Reigate district. In- 
terested readers should get in touch with Mr. Atkin without 
delay. 

Societies are again reminded of the plans to hold a full delegate 
meeting in London on the afternoon of Saturday, April roth. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Since our last report two meetings have been held, the latter 
being of exceptional interest, since Mr. Walter Yeomans gave 
an informal talk on Modern British Composers. The influence 
of a composer’s personality on the form of his work was stressed, 
and excerpts from major compositions (and other pieces) from 
the Decca Catalogue provided a basis for the theme, which 
was delightfully seasoned with many human touches. Questions 
and answers, and a hearty vote of thanks, concluded a delightful 
evening. 

The Circle still has vacancies for two or three new members, 
and communications should be addressed to Mr. D. M. Freeland, 
8, Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 


Coventry Libraries Music Circle 


A particularly interesting evening was enjoyed by members 
when Mr. Peter Latham, M.A., Mus.Bac., of London, lectured 
on “ Modern French Composers.”” There was a_ record 
attendance at this meeting. 

Future meetings include: “Some Recent Orchestral Re- 
cordings *” (February 2nd) by Mr. W. W. Johnson, Chairman 
of the National Federation of Gramophone Societies ; “An 
Evening of Opera” (February 16th) ; ‘Dance Forms in Music ”’ 
(March 2nd) ; “An Evening of Chamber Music ” (March 16th) ; 
“Folk Song”? (March goth) ; ‘‘ Handel” (April 13th) ; “‘ The 
Song from Scarlatti to Delius ” (April 27th). 

This Society is meeting with really encouraging success during 
this, its second season, and a number of new members have 
joined. 

Meetings are held on alternate Tuesday evenings in the 
Gulson Library Lecture Room (entrance at 4, Derby Lane). 
Visitors are cordially invited to attend any of the meetings, 
which begin at 7.30. 


Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society 
The fifth and seventh recitals of the present series, given by 


Messrs. Bennett and Bromley, and by Mr. 
greatly appreciated for their high quality. 

The Society now has a library of 400 records to suit all tastes. 
New additions are made each month. 

New members are always welcome. The Annual Dance 
takes place in the Assembly Rooms, Church Street, on Wed- 
nesday, February 3rd. Particulars from the Acting Secretary, 
Mr. G. Evans, 81, Starcliffe Street, Bolton. 


Phethean, were 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Mr. F. R. French’s recital at the seventh meeting of the sea 
consisted of Scriabin’s exotic La Poeme de I’ Extase (Philadelpt 
Symphony Orchestra under Stokowski), and the . Sympha 
Fantastique of Berlioz (H.M.V.). Full annotations of the la 
work were included in the December number of The Medig 
the Society’s own paper. 

Mrs. F. R. French presented, on another delightful eveni 
the Toscanini version of The Barber of Seville Overture ; K 
Atterberg’s C. major Symphony (conducted by Beecham) ; @ 
the magnificent Funeral March for the last scene of Hamlet 
Berlioz. Mrs. French’s entertaining comments on the we 
made the recital one to be remembered 

Some splendid programmes have been arranged fer 
remainder of the season, and full particulars may be obtai 
from Mr, F. G. Youens, 200, Totteridge Road, High Wycom 

February meetings: 11th and 25th. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The postponed pianoforte recital of Mr. Evans was given 
December 2nd, and those members who failed to turn up 
account of the bad weather were unfortunate in missing a re 
splendid performance. Records of The Sorcerer occupied 
second half of the evening. 

Mr. H. Goss-Custard, the Liverpool Cathedral organis 
always a welcome visitor to the Society, and his lecture-rec 
on December 14th was thoroughly enjoyable. In spite of 
comparatively small number of organ records produced by 
recording companies, Mr. Goss-Custard managed to give 
varied and illuminating selection and his “‘ verbal annotation 
were particularly helpful. The Bach Toccata and Fugue 
D minor played (1) in Hamburg, and (2) by George Cunningh 
on the Central Hall organ, illustrated the difference in 
German and English interpretations, the latter being m 
preferred. The audience was introduced to a new 
fascinating field of music and the many record numbers jo 
down seemed to forecast an increased sale in organ records 
the near future. Mr. Goss-Custard’s invitation to the Soct 
to visit the Cathedral and inspect the organ was enthusiastic 
accepted. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

The Annual General Meeting was held on December 2 
when it was decided to invest in a new instrument. The 
meeting of the New Year was a “‘ Members’ Evening,”’ everyé 
being obliged to bring along a favourite record ; this typ 
programme always proves successful. 

Meetings are held at Unitarian Church Hall (next door 
Lewisham Public Library), High Street, Lewisham. 
ticulars from Mr. W. A. G. Pace, 96, Millborough Crese 
S.E.12. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

Outstanding items in recent programmes have been: Han 
Water Music and Schnabel’s recording of the £& 
Concerto (Mr. Roberts) ; the Eroica Symphony (Mr. Pa 
and vocal excerpts from The Magic Flute (Mr. Broad 
Included in the latter was a trio—Such Charming Melodies- 
by Hiini-Mihacsek, Willy Domgraf-Fassbander, and Witt 
(Decca CA8198), which was greatly appreciated, both 
performance and _ recording. 

Attendances have been very gratifying, other local soci 
advertising our new venture, and February meetings aré 
the 4th and 18th at 239, Park Lane, N.17. Particulars fi 
Mr. S. C. Broadway, 72, Lordsmead Road, N.17. 
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